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COMPONENTS FOR RELOADING 


These Bullets and New Cases at Strikingly Low Prices 


It must be distinctly understood that the supply is limited—in no way enough to make a scratch on the regular market. 
Some sizes listed a month ago are exhausted already, but of those named below we have liberal quantities. 


The bullets and cases are standard Winchester, Remington, U. S. Cartridge Co., Dominion and F. A. makes, new, clean 
and entirely desirable. Bullets of lead are factory swaged, not cast, and are of factory standard types. All bullets are better 


than average in uniformity of diameter and weight. 


Cases are thicker, of better brass and stronger than many obtainable 


now. In short, these are high-grade ammunition components representing the best American standards worthily, despite our 


low sales figures. 


The opportunity is what many a shooter has long desired—enough good ammunition to shoot to his heart’s content 


without spending a fortune. 


STANDARD COMPONENTS OF EXCELLENT QUALITY 


.30-1906 Caliber. New empty cases, primed or unprimed. F. A. 
and U. S. C. Co., makes, mostly in boxes of twenty. Primers are 
sure-fire, cases heavy, strictly high grade, clean and bright, sized and 
formed true, to fit rifle chambers and to hold bullets snugly. Why 
bother with resizing and recapping when these cases are so cheap. 
Price, $1.80 a hundred. 


.30-1906 Bullets. 150-grain, cupro-nickel, full jacketed, target grade. 
Very desirable for both full power and reduced loading. Price 80 cents 
a hundred. 


.30-40 Caliber. new empty cases, primed and unprimed. High grade 
A. cases, heavy, clean, bright. Good Krag cases such as these 
are hard to find now. Price $1.80 a hundred. 


.30-40 Bullets. These are high grade target bullets, 220-grain, full 
jacketed. They measure .30825-inch, varying only a quarter-thous- 
andth or so either way, and weigh 220 grains very uniformly. Capable 
of fine shooting. Price 80 cents a hundred. 


.32 Winchester Special Caliber. New, clean, bright primed cases, 
in original Winchester boxes of twenty-five. Always fit rifles. Price 
$2.00 a hundred. 


.32 Winchester Special Bullets. Winchester and Remington make, 
soft point and full jacketed, boxes of twenty-five. Just like you get 
in factory ammunition. Price $1.00 a hundred. Also special factory- 
swaged lead bullets, 75 cents a hundred. 


25-35 Caliber. New primed cases in original boxes of twenty-five 
each. Price $1.62 a hundred. 


Lead bullets, 117-grain, lubricated and sized. Price 75 cents a 100. 
(A limited number of 117-grain soft point and full jacketed bullets 
will be available to purchasers of above cases.) 


.32-40 Caliber. 165-grain factory swaged lead, grooved, lubricated. 
Price 75 cents a hundred. 


All these and above .32 caliber bullets are right for 8 mm. rifles. 
In fact, they shoot better than 8 mm. standard bullets, especially in 
light and mid-range loads. 


.45-70 and .45-90 Calibers. Bullets only. (See .45-70 cases and 
Mushroom bullets above.) .295-grain, full jacketed, grooved, full diam- 
eter. Price $1.50 a hundred. 300-grain, grooved lead, lubricated, 
sized about .458. This is the factory standard swaged bullet of Win- 
chester make. Price $1 a hundred. 405-grain, full jacketed, full 
diameter, Winchester and Remington. Price $1.50 a hundred. 405- 
grain grooved lead bullets, lubricated, Winchester and Remington 
factory standard swaged, with hollow base. Alloy 1 to 16, tin and 
lead. Good clean-cut standard bullets, useful for target and hunting, 
for both full power and reduced loads. Price $1.25 a hundred. 


-38-55 Caliber. New, empty cases, primed, smokeless (indented) 
type, in boxes of 25 and of 50. Price $1.50 a hundred. 


Bullets, 255-grain, soft pointed, jacketed. Price 80 cents a hundred. 


Bullets, 255-grain, grooved lead, factory standard, lubricated and 
properly sized, in boxes of 25. Price, 80 cents a hundred. 

.44-40 Bullets, 220-grain, full jacketed with deep crimping canne- 
lure, Price $1.00 a hundred. 


Bullets, 200-grain, grooved lead, factory standard, 
sized. Price, 80 cents a hundred. 

-30-30 Caliber. A-1 grade primed cases in boxes of 25 each. A 
handloader cannot afford to bother working over fired cases when new 
ones which never stick and always hold bullets well are available 
at $1.62 a hundred. 

-303 Caliber British, Empty cases, new, clean and of superior 
quality, primed, in boxes of 25 each. Price, $1.80 a hundred. 

Bullets 174-grain, pointed, full jacketed. Price, 80 cents a hundred. 

6.5 mm. Caliber. New, empty cases, all unprimed, in boxes of 20. 
Superior quality. Price $2.00 a hundred. 

7 mm. Caliber. Empty, primed cases, new and highly desirable, 
boxes of 50 each. Price, $2.00 a hundred. 


Bullets, 175-grain, full jacketed, target grade. 


lubricated and 


Price, $1 a hundred. 


At these figures it pays to buy next year’s supply now. 


A FEW EXTRAORDINARY NEW BARGAINS FOR QUICK BUYING 


.45-70 Bullets. One lot, 5,000 only, of 500-grain lead bullets. These 
are the old U. S. Army standard. The Winchester make is about 
.457-inch in diameter; Remington about .458- or .459-inch. Both 
appear to be of about one part tin to sixteen parts leag alloy.. The 
form is standard three-grooved, with slightly cupped base—very clean- 
cut and attractive. Lubricant is cracking and peeling a little. Packed 
in boxes of twenty-five. 

With this bullet the .45-70 is only slightly less accurate than .30 
Springfield rifies. Its thousand-yard score were not beaten until in 
very recent years. At 200 yards today a skilled shooter is required to 
demonstrate the difference. And there is no better .45 caliber bullet 
for killing big garne. 

Price, less than the tin and lead alloy costs on the market, as these 
bullets run 14 to the pound. 100 for $1.25; 1000 for $11.50. 

-38-55 Bullets. One lot, 2,200 only, of 255-grain full jacketed bul- 
lets. Some of them have jacketed grooved; others have plain, smooth 
jacketed. All measure standard .375-inch in diameter and are of 
Winchester and UMC makes, with flat points. These are the bullets 
which, -with others, built the .38-55 reputation for accuracy and kill- 
ing power. They are ideal for all practice shooting and for small 
game killing, in both full power and reduced loads. Price 70 cents a 
hundred; $5.00 a thousand. 

-45-70 New Empty Cases. Primed. These are Remington make 
chiefly, and are smooth without cannelure to stop bullet. They are 
heavy, solid-head, strong cases, width mouths ready-reamed to take 
bullets. In boxes of fifty. Price, $2.10 a hundred. 

Mushroom Bullets. A rare find for hunters—don’t miss them. 
Hollow Point bullets, with the entire front, ahead of bands, of soft 
lead fully exposed, and the rear or bearing section jacketed, with 
grooves in the jacket. These grooves contain lubricant. A patented 
bullet, popular just before the .30-40 and .30-30 rifles came out. 

Prices, .45 caliber, weight 245 grains, $1.50 a hundred; .38-55 cali- 
ber, weight 233 grains, $1.00 a hundred; .32 caliber, (.312-inch dia- 
meter) weight 100 grains. $1.00 a hundred. The .312-inch, 100-grain 
bullet makes one of the finest available little projectiles for light loads 
in .30-caliber ritles for small game killing. 

-35 Winchester, Model 1895. New empty cases, primed. Remington 
make, sure-fire, bright and clean, with mouths bevel reamed to take 
bullets easily. These new cases hold jacketed bullets firmly without 
crimping. In boxes of fifty. Price, $2.50 a hundred. 

-35 Winchester, Model 1895, Bullets. Winchester soft point jacketed 
bullets, standard in every way, just as you see them in factory car- 
tridges. With them and Government pyro or du Pont No. 20 powder, 
or Hercules HiVel, you can load your own full power hunting am- 
munition. Or with bulk shotgun powder or No. 80 or Unique you can 
load very useful reduced ammunition. In boxes of twenty-five, weight 
250 grains each, diameter .357-inch. Price $1.25 a hundred. 

-25-36 Cases. Primed. Remington shells, in boxes of twenty-five, in 
first class, new condition. Primers are sure-fire. The .25-36 caliber 
components are hard to obtain. Shooters owning this size should lay 
in a good supply. Price, $1.63 a hundred. 

(Note: A limited number of 117-grain soft point and full jacketed 
bullets for this caliber are available to purchasers of above cases.) 

-30-1906 Match Ammunition. Frankford Arsenal cartridges of fine 
grade, in regular bandoliers. Bullets are 150-grain cupro-nickel of 
great uniformity. This is not war stuff. Only an expert can detect 
any difference in grouping at 200 and 500 yards between it and 170- 
grain boat tail ammunition. Primers are not crimped, bullets and 
cases are bright and clean, and the cartridges are kept here under 
original solder-seal, hence are unaffected by moisture. Some of the 
packing cases, holding 1200 cartridges, are of steel, with hinged lid, 
and make wonderful tool and camp boxes. Price $2.75 per bandolier 
(60 cartridges) or $13.25 for five bandoliers (300 cartridges). For case 
lots, write. 

SHOTGUN SHELLS AND WADS 

20- and .410- (36-Gauge) Only. These are new empty cases, primed, 
in fine condition. They are of standard makes and high brass types. 
Wads are of all kinds. Write for prices on quantities desired. 

.45-Caliber for Automatic Pistol. Cases, new, clean, primed in boxes 
of 20 each. Price, 80 cents a hundred. 

Bullets, standard Government, full-jacketed. Price, $1.00 a hundred. 


It is easy to buy. Just write for what you want, to be sent by mail or express. Primed cases must go by express, but 
we remove primers and send by mail when desired. Delivery is made promptly. Reference: THe AMERICAN RIFLEMAN. 


TERMS: Cash with order or C. 0. D. All above prices are net here—transportation is extra. I will not substitute. 


Address: J. R. Mattern, Julian, Pa. 





The hard grain 
powder that 
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hard 
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YOUR ASSURANCE OF 


PLEASANT SHOOTING 


Clean burning hard grain powder gives: 

1. Pleasant shooting — Absence of “blow back”; 
decreased tendency to flinch. 

2. Visibility unimpaired — Thin, vanishing smoke; 
uninterrupted vision of target. 

3. Slight residue — Clean gun barrels; gun mecha- 
nism free of dirt; avoiding misfires due to freedom 
from residue. 

You have experienced the unpleasant- 
ness of shooting a foul or dirty powder; of 
having residue or partly burned grains 
blow back in your eyes; of having a smoke 


screen at the end of your gun; the incon- 
venience of a clogged gun mechanism 
sometimes causing misfires, and a dirty 
gun to clean at night, all caused by certain 
ingredients used in some processes of man- 
ufacturing bulk smokeless powder. 


Seventy-five per cent of those smoke 
and dirt producing ingredients have been 
left out of Du Pont bulk Smokeless powder. 


Du Pont Smokeless is the only hard grain 
bulk powder on the market. 


Wilmington, Delaware 
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An Invitation 


To All Competitors and Visitors 


To the great shooting Competitors at 
Camp Perry this year we hereby extend 
a cordial invitation to visit the Reming- 
ton Hut on Commercial Row and view 
an exhibit of firearms and ammunition 
designed and arranged particularly for 
the Sportsman and Rifle Shooter. The 
big game hunter will find here the new 
line of Remington Hi-speed and Express 
Cartridges for his fall hunting trip. 


Riflemen will have an opportunity tolook 
over some of the wonderful records made 
with Remington Palma Match Ammu- 
nition at the International and Olympic 
Matches in Europe this year, and like- 
wise obtain, if desired, the latest Palma 
Ammunition in both .22 and .30 calibers. 


You will meet at the Remington Hut 
the most prominent riflemen and the 
country’s foremost authorities on Fire- 
arms, Ammunition and Ballistics. 


Kem ington, 


FIREARMS—AMMUNITION—CUTLERY—CASH REGISTERS 
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Why the Land Was Posted 


By Capt. Charles AsKins 


didn’t matter much which section they came from, one 

fixed fact was in their minds: The trespass laws of the 
old country would not apply and every man would shoot when 
he pleased and where he pleased and what he pleased. 

This principle, if principle it could be called, held for many 
years. We had plenty of game, no game laws, and we didn’t 
want any. It was only with the passing of game in abundance, 
together with the absolute necessity for restricting the sale of it 
that we finally became convinced that the day of market gunning 
and unlimited bags was over. The shooting man, having ordinary 
horse sense, could see that these restrictive laws were designed 
solely for his benefit. He could see that either the law would 
put restrictions on him in the way of bag limits and a shortened 
season or else nature would put a final end to all shooting. 
Therefore we have game laws, no market hunting except by the 
bootleggers of game, short open seasons and very limited bags. 

Many still hold, however, in a survival of backwoods custom, 
that every man should have the privilege of shooting wherever 
he pleased, so long as he injured no property belonging to another. 
I am one of those who held to this theory in days gone by; 
arguing that game was the property of all the people, that land 
was originally the property of all the people, that the state gave 
a man the title to the land but not to the game found upon it, 
that said state licensed a man to shoot this game, for which 
license he paid and consequently had a right to shoot it. All well 
enough in theory, but it won’t work. It used to work out in the 
old South, where every land owner considered himself a gentle- 
man, governed by the unwritten laws of a gentleman. If all 
sections of the Union were cut up into great old Southern plan- 
tations or into great Western cattle ranches; if every man were 
Southern bred of the old stock or Western bred of pioneer stock, 
this idea of shooting upon our neighbor’s land as freely as we 
granted him the privilege of shooting upon ours might work out. 

But our Virginian gentleman knew very well that when he 
granted another the privilege of shooting over his land, it was 
done as a matter of courtesy. Give him the least hint that the 
shooter was exacting the privilege as a matter of right, that the 
planter had nothing to say about it one way or the other, and war 
would have started right then and there. 

This little story has a bearing, and I am telling it as it was 
told to me. Many years ago, thirty-five at least, an old Con- 
federate soldier lived on his wide flung plantation in Mississippi. 


Wien people came to this country from Europe, and it 
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They called him Major George, and the niggers Old Big George. 
He was a fine old boy under good treatment, but a bad man to 
cross. The major divided the human race into four classes: 
Southern gentlemen, Yankees, white trash, and niggers. Occa- 
sionally a Yankee with whom he happened to become well ac- 
quainted was promoted into the class of gentlemen. 

Once upon a time a party of Northern sportsmen were taken 
out by a mutual friend and introduced to Major George. The 
Major turned over to them the keys of his plantation. Of course 
they could shoot quail! He would send a nigger with them to 
point out the bevies; he would furnish them shooting horses and 
saddles, with a mounted nigger to hold the nags; he would go 
with them himself except that the infernal rheumatism had a 
grip on him right then. And he further said: “Gentlemen, when 
you heah that bell ring come in to dinnuh. I won’t take no, Suhs, 
and if you don’t come in you can nevuh shoot on my place again.” 

The shooting party came in to dinner when the bell rang 
and they came in to supper. The major set out his best peach 
brandy and his scuppernong wine that had been made before the 
war, and in the end he put them all to bed. They stayed a week 
and everything the Major had belonged to them; neither, wisely, 
did they offer him a cent for his hospitality. All of that party 
remembered that quail shoot as long as they lived, though many 
of them have gone “west” with the Major now. 

Of course those quail hunters told all about it when they got 
home, and a year or two afterward another party of different men, 
maybe just as fine men and maybe not, went down into the 
Major’s country. They did not wish to impose on the Major’s 
hospitality, or maybe they disliked to lose time. All they wanted 
to do was to shoot quail and they were well convinced that the 
Major did not care how many quail they killed. 

Placing the driver, the extra dogs, and the lunch in a lane a 
mile or so from the plantation house, they waded in. Shooting 
was fully as good as it had been described, and they shot steadily. 
After a couple of hours, while they were hard at it, they noticed 
a horseman approaching. A huge old man was mounted on a 
white pony scarcely large enough to carry him, and they noticed 
with some misgivings that he was kicking the pony viciously. 
Besides, he had a revolver strapped to his side. They decided, of 
course, that this was Major George of whom they had heard, and 
that they had better placate him with apologies and the expla- 
nation that they were friends of the original party. When the 
Major got close enough they were shocked to note his fiery 
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face, so different from all descriptions, and in 
his hand was a great, long barreled cap and 
ball revolver of the kind called Navy. The 
hammer was up and the Major seemed to 
be handling the weapon recklessly. 

“Who gave you scound’els permission to 
hunt in heah?” The old Confederate soldier 
queried wrathfully. 

“Well—you see—we are friends of A— 
and B— who hunted with you a few years 
ago, and they told us to come here—” 

“You are a condemned liah, suh! Those 
boys were gentlemen. You air just a passel 
of damned Yankees, the kind that chased me 
all about heah endurin de wah. Now you git 
to hell out a heah, and if yuh evuh come back 
T’ll shoot ye on sight. Any gentleman can shoot 
on my plantation, but a gentleman comes to 
the house and tells me what he means to do. 
Only a gentleman is fit to shoot bu’ds, you 
heah me! It nevuh has been done in a 
hund’ed yeahs, and I nevuh thought it ever 
would be done, but I’m damned if I don’t post 
the plantation now.” The plantation was 
posted. 

Somehow or other, so it seems, a man has to 
pay for what he gets in this world. The man 
who has an inherent tendency to take things 
without paying is sometimes known as a ban- 
dit, sometimes as a promoter of vast enter- 
prises, and sometimes as an ordinary thief. 
He might be known as merely a hunting tres- 
passer, a man who slips in and slips out, shoot- 
ing the game of another. Perhaps he could 
pay for this game with courtesy, the simple 
courtesy of asking permission to shoot, but 
being a man of courage he will not beg for 
what he can take without asking. More than 
likely he is not a bad fellow; more than likely 
he is just such a chap as you or I, but he does 
mischief sometimes without suspecting it, ma- 
licious mischief, too, on occasion. Living in 
the outskirts of a village, here is the story of 
why my neighbor and I posted our land. 

We had a pet squirrel. He had not been 
raised a pet, but in mulberry time came into 
my grove from a wood a quarter of a mile 
distant, and established a home in a cotton- 
wood, hardby. At first he was shy and would 
dart away and hide when neighbor or I ap- 
proached, but he gradually convinced himself 
that, strangely enough, we were not dangerous. 
I warned all the boys and everybody else who 
hunted squirrels not to shoot him. He be- 
came reckless, saucy and friendly by turns, 
and always highly entertaining. He not only 
lost all fear of us but all fear of guns as well. 
I could practice rifle shooting in that grove 
and sometimes did, whereupon he would bark 
a time or two and then ignore the whole busi- 
ness. 

He must have thought himself a privileged 
character, or else that his one-time fear of 
human beings had all been a fool mistake. 
The mission of man, according to the views he 
now held, was to give him something to eat, 
to listen to his squirrel language, and to be 
good company. Berries gone and no nuts 
about, he turned his attention to neighbor’s 
corncrib. Not being able to get into the crib, 
he found a post by the door, and no matter 
how early my friend got up the squirrel was 
always waiting on that post, asking with many 


quirks and quips, with impatient chatter of a 
friendly good morning for the ear of corn that 
was always given him. A load of corn for the 
crib always brought him down from his cot- 
tonwood tree at any time of the day. There- 
upon he would climb up into the wagon, pick 
out an ear of corn and get into the spring seat 
where he ate and chattered. My black and 
tan squirrel dog got so used to him that he 
paid no more attention to that squirrel than 
he did to a cat. 

If a bad spell of weather kept the squirrel 
holed up, we missed him and wondered if 
somebody could have shot him, and presently 
when he reappeared we drew a sigh of relief. 
Maybe that squirrel was worth ten cents as 
something to eat, and possibly a quarter,- but 
we wouldn’t have traded him for a cow or a 
good many other things. We had changed his 
nature; we had deprived him of all the natural 
safeguards which nature had given him; we 
felt responsible for him as we did not feel re- 
sponsible for any other wild thing; we were 
willing to fight for him because, in his squirrel 
way, he told us that he knew we would do 
that and he depended on us to do it. Also we 
got more pleasure out of that little old squirrel 
than we did out of all the domestic stock on 
both places. One day when writing I heard 
a shot within fifty yards of the house. I ran 
out at once, scared that it might be our squir- 
rel. It was. A preacher had seen the little 
beast, gone off and borrowed a shotgun and 
killed him. That preacher was very pround of 
what he had done, killing a tame squirrel at 
ten feet, and held up the little chap for me 
to see. I have never had much use for a 
preacher since, but then I didn’t before either. 
Neighbor and I, both squirrel hunters and men 
who had hunted often on the lands of others, 
posted our ground then, but too late. That 
was four years ago and we have never had 
another squirrel come to us out of the woods. 
The killing was entirely wanton, for a few 
days afterward we saw the body of our pet in 
the alley behind the preacher’s house—his 
wife didn’t like squirrels. 

Not very far from town is a farmer friend 
of mine. He is a genial, smiling, good fellow. 
He works hard; he bears no grudges; he has 
more friends than anybody else that I know 
anywhere. In his big cow-pasture he has a 
duck pond where the bluewings come early in 
the fall and the mallords linger late into De- 
cember. Most ranchmen dislike to have guns 
fired among their cattle and horses, for there 
is some danger of stray shot. I have shot 
about that pond so much that the cattle pay 
little attention to me, and the owner no atten- 
tion at all. Many others do the same thing, 
and Charlie Hall never says no to any one, 
and never objects whether they ask permission 
or not. He is one of the odd men who seems 
highly reluctant to hurt the feelings of any, 
even though they may be imposing on him. 
He is a highly generous gentleman, a bit too 
sensitive and a bit too considerate for his own 
good. 

On his big farm he sometimes had duck 
shooting, sometimes jacksnipe, sometimes 
doves, hundreds of doves, and any man was 
free so shoot them when he liked. On his 
entire farm however, so far as he knew, he 
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had but one bevy of quail. This bevy used 
to be in the orchard, and in the garden among 
the blackberry bushes, and in the back yard 
where they fed at meal time with the leghorn 
chickens. Of the two kinds of fowl the quail 
were more tame than the leghorns when caught 
away from the house. This one bevy of quail 
had been living in Charlie’s back yard a half 
dozen years. They never increased to two 
bevies but the one was always there. 

When going quail shooting, usually on horse- 
back, the dogs always found that bevy. They 
wouldn’t lie to a pointer dog, but would walk 
out in front of him and look at his queer 
maneuvers. If flushed, however, they always 
flew into Charlie’s back yard. This past sea- 
son the little scamps got so tame that they 
wouldn’t fly at all, or maybe just got up and 
lit down again, along the fencerow in front of 
the house. Drummers got to carrying these 
little .410-bore shotguns in their cars for the 
purpose of shooting quail along the roads, and 
I very much feared that some of these chaps 
would take a potshot at those quail someday. 
I told Charlie that he had better post his land, 
that while none of us who knew him would 
any more shoot his quail than we would one 
of his horses, yet a stranger might do it with- 
out knowing any better. He was very reluctant 
to do that, for such a proceeding appeared to 
him to show distrust of his neighbors and 
friends. I knew what would happen sooner or 
later, and sure enough it happened. 

I suppose that Charlie took a great deal of 
pride in those quail. They got so they would 
invariably come to his call or to his wife’s call, 
even flying in if they happened to be at a dis- 
tance. He told me that there were twenty-six 
of them, including an old cock bird with five 
white feathers in his back. Of course a spring 
bevy of Charlie’s birds scattered widely on 
neighboring farms that had been shot out, bred 
there and stayed, but the one old cock and 
his mate remained and produced their regular 
bevy in the orchard and garden. The old 
pair consequently knew their home and 
brought up their young without fear of man 
or anything else. When that old cock quail 
undertook to whip a leghorn rooster, he 
feathered in and whipped the rooster. If he 
happened to be in the open back yard when a 
hawk passed over, he led his flock under the 
back porch. I haven’t any doubt but what he 
and his big family helped to make life more 
pleasant for Charlie and his wife. 

Somehow or other those quail escaped being 
killed a long time, probably because everybody 
liked Charlie Hall. But during the last quail 
season Mr. Hall was called to the county- 
seat. Everybody knew that he was going. 
In the afternoon I heard the shooting, and 
rode down there. Our banker, it seemed, had 
a visitor from a nearby city, a man who was 
fond of quail shooting. The only time he had 
to spare was between trains, between ten in 
the forenoon and three in the afternoon. The 
banker did not know of any other place where 
they would be certain to find quail without 
trouble or loss of time, so they went out to 
the Hall farm, found the big bevy in the fence 
row in front of the house, and shot nineteen 
of them. They said afterward that the quail 
refused to leave the (Continued on Page 15) 
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Peepsighting a Pistol 
By F. C. Ness 


A $33 Endeavor to Get a Lord Model 
To Shoot Where It Was Aimed 
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WELL remember my own early struggles 
I with the handgun. I expended the greater 

part of the first afternoon in vainly trying 
to put a .22 pellet into an upright two-by-four 
scantling but a few yards from the muzzle of 
my Stevens pistol. I became so disgusted with 
my inability that I did not fire the pistol for 
several moons after that disappointing experi- 
ence, but devoted all my spare time to the 
rifle. Finally I could beat father with the little 
Maynard Junior at short rifle ranges, and this 
success occasioned so much conceit on my part 
that I again dug the pistol out of my trunk 
and went in for off-hand hand gun work once 
more. I read pistol articles diligently and 
practiced faithfully the pointers gleaned there- 
from on stance, holding, and trigger squeeze. 
After much practice and profiting by these tips, 
I found one winter’s day that I was able to hit 
any one of the large pumpkins, piled against 
the barn for cow feed, every shot at twenty 
yards off-hand. Gradually diminishing the size 
of my targets, I found that I could hit four- 
inch can covers with certainty at this range. 
But it was several years before I could be sure 
of regulation targets at twenty yards. 

During these early years a varied procession 
of hand guns came into and went out of my 
possession in spasmodic succession, some good, 
others mediocre, but most of them worthless 
for fine, dependable shooting. The best ones 
I had were a number of Stevens pistols of dif- 
ferent models. One of my first scores shot on 
the s. a. 20-yard target was a string of fourteen 
shots totaling 100 x 140 at fifteen yards with a 
six-inch Diamond model. All these first pistols 
were equipped with six-inch barrels and were 
shot with the regular factory sights. The best 
work was. done with the off-hand model, our 
usual regulation score being 70 x 100. 

As is the case with every shooter, I came to 
the point in my career where I developed de- 
cided views of my own concerning guns, and 
very well defined ideas as to the ideal hand gun 
for target work. Nothing could displace the 
ten-inch Smith & Wesson single-shot in my 
estimation, but I never could quite accumulate 
the necessary amount of cash to get one. 
Finally I compromised upon a ten-inch Stevens 
Lord Model at fifteen dollars. This gun was 
heavy enough for steady holding, had a slight 
muzzle-heavy tendency which suited me, and 
was equipped with a useful finger spur on the 
trigger guard, which aided me considerably in 
controlling the weapon. Whereas my previous 
shooting with the No. 35 Stevens had been 





mostly promiscuous outdoor work, I now set- 
tled down to filling my note book with paper 
scores. I noticed an immediate improvement 
in score totals. Instead of the former 70 x 100 
scores they now hugged the 80x 100 figure, 
sometimes running up to ninety. When Art 
and I were out just for fun we usually stuck 
up playing cards at fifteen and thirty feet and 
shot at the pips. These we could hit with 
pleasing regularity at these short ranges, and 
one afternoon I triumphantly held up for his 
inspection the seven of diamonds, each pip 
cleanly perforated by a .22 bullet. Our first 
trial at fifty yards on the eight-inch bull re- 
sulted as follows with six ten-shot strings: 
76, 76, 68, 78, 80, 70. 

Then we happened to notice one day that 
the pasture we had been using was infested 
by that voracious little burrowing rodent called 
here the striped gopher. Our targets of course 
were neglected in favor of this more interest- 
ing game. We commenced knocking them 
over right and left. This little ground squirrel 
has a remarkable vitality and will surely escape 
into one of his numerous burrows unless cen- 
trally hit in shoulder, head, or neck. It was 
like shooting at a fat La Pallina snipe. They 
sure are a worthy target for any pistol shot, 
no matter how skillful he may be. The only 
favorably contributing circumstance was that 
they could usually be approached to a very 
close range. We bagged scores of the gophers, 
and set a new mark by killing almost a score 
in a single half holiday. Our success with the 
tiny ground-burrowing rodents led me to vision 
the Lord model as a hunting side arm, and I 
decided to exploit its possibilities as such. I 
wanted to get sights lower and closer to the 
barrel with a smooth outline for scabbard 
carrying, and if possible to increase the exist- 
ing distance between front and rear of 834 
inches. The best I could evolve was a King 
Ideal gold front and a Winchester tin-can-rifle 
rear sight from a Model 1906 .22. This made 
a fine pair of sights with a low outline and 
smooth edges for holster use. The Winchester 
sight came so far back I had to slightly bevel 
the edge of the breech block to accommodate 
it, and I had increased the sighting radius to 
93% inches—nearly an inch. Figure 1 shows 
the pistol thus equipped. 

As yet it was strictly an off-hand pistol, and 
pretty long for woods carrying. On the belt it 
would bump up very time I sat down, and in 
a shoulder holster it had a habit of digging into 
my short ribs unmercifully. I finally adopted 
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my Marble’s Game Getter holster slung from 
the left shoulder with an extra belt about the 
waist to keep it from swinging. This was the 
best method tried, but the elongated outfit was 
wont to catch in the bushes as I scrambled 
through the woods. 

The first time out I took along a fine jewel- 
er’s file and shaped the rear until I had it 
grouping into the bottom edge of the ten ring 
at twenty yards, shooting offhand. Finally the 
hunting season opened and three of us went 
on a squirrel hunt. My two companions each 
had a tin-can .22 repeater, and the Lord model 
bagged the first four squirrels with the first 
four shots fired. All were killed cleanly, but I 
didn’t know whether it was luck or suicidal 
design and intent on the part of the squirrels. 
On my next hunt I bagged three squirrels with 
the first three shots, making seven dead squir- 
rels with seven consecutive shots. All these 
were head, shoulder and neck shots. One of 
them from the tip of a high black oak after the 
two riflemen had each missed several shots. 
The easier shots were somewhat hurried as 
they were shot in competition with the rifles. 
Up to this time I had finicky ideas about all 
rest shooting, and disdained any kind of a gun 
or body rest. My success with the Lord 
model began to convince me I was quite some 
game shot, but I was destined to soon be 
knocked from my high horse. I wounded the 
next squirrel with my eighth shot, and my 
pal dispatched him with his shotgun. This 
disconcerted me so much I missed the ninth 
squirrel completely, the easiest shot of all so 
far tried. I was so disgusted with my failure, 
that the cruel blow to my conceit caused me to 
quit lugging the long-barreled off-hand pistol in 
the woods, and I never shot at another squirrel 
with it. It also was the beginning of the end, 
because I began to think seriously of rests and 
rest shooting and of that former pistol horror 
—peep sights. 

First off, I decided to get at the root of 
things and hied me away to the silent places 
with my shooting case. I tried a ten-shot 
string at ten yards off-hand, getting a two-inch 
group that scored 80x100 on the one-inch 
bull. Then I filled with sand a small salt sack 
to make a rest for my left hand, holding the 
barrel, and lay me down upon my belly, care- 
fully directing each shot at one of a row of 
playing cards at twenty-five yards. I had 


several brands of .22 long rifles with me and 
proceeded to try a ten-shot string with each 
make from the prone position as follows: 





1% inches 
13% inches 
2% inches 


1. Winchester Lesmok — 
2. Peter’s Semi-Smokeless 

3. Remington Hollow Point 
4. U. S. Cartridge Co. N.RA 2% inches 
5. Rem. U. M. C. Lesmok 25% inches 


The only pleasing thing evolving from the 
try-out was the comparatively good showing 
of my favorite brand of .22-caliber ammuni- 
tion—Peter’s Semi-. But I was disappointed 
with the big groups secured. I had expected 
much finer grouping than this, and blamed the 
open sights for part of it and the inadequacy 
of the sand bag rest as the reason for some 
of the wide shots. The big groups showed the 
combination was thoroughly inadequate for 
game shooting, and if this was the best the 
gun and ammunition could do, I had been for- 
tunate indeed to have bagged what little game 
had so far fallen to my aim. Still, I thought 
there yet was a kick remaining in the old gun 
if I could only bring it out and I decided to 
try something I had hitherto always severely 
frowned upon—peep sights on hand guns. 


= my youth I had seen some remarkable 
shooting performed with peep-sighted pis- 
tols and decided that the aperture rear sight 
would be the panacea for my Lord model’s 
failings. My earliest shooting recollection was 
of a man walking along the river on the Mil- 
waukee roadbed, armed with a peep-sighted 
Stevens pocket rifle. Willows fringed the edge 
of the Mississippi along the track, and the dis- 
tance from these trees to the man ran from 
thirty-five to fifty yards. Every tree held 
one or more bluejays, blackbirds, or cat birds, 
and the man killed them in rotation as he 
walked down the line. As long as I watched 
he never missed a shot. Though I did not 
believe his skill justified his taking the lives of 
the birds, I shall never forget the remarkable 
off-hand shooting he exhibited. 

Some years later a man named Victor Larson 
appeared before a little country store in one of 
the townships of Goodhue County, Minnesota, 
armed with a stock model peep-sighted Dia- 
mond Model Stevens pistol, ten inches long. 
It was on a Sunday morning and a number 
of the rural male element lounged about the 
plank platform. Larson invited them to toss 
up pennies and nickels. Those of them who 
were prompted to do so regretted it, because, 
at every crack of Larson’s pistol somebody’s 
coin went spinning out of sight. 

When I was fourteen I spent my vacation on 
a farm in Belle Creek. The hired man was an 
expert rifle shot on chucks, but his favorite 
pastime was perforating promiscuous targets 
with a six-inch Diamond model pistol, peep- 
sighted. I have seen him stand upon a single 
spot shooting at grass blades about him until 
an entire box of .22 shorts had been expended. 
One evening he was called upon to dispatch 
a Thomas cat which had crawled under the 
further end of the granary, a distance of 
twenty yards. Edmund lay upon his belly and 
could only see two greenish lights reflected 
from Mr. Tommy’s eyes, but he placed his 
bullet squarely between them. At another 
time we were unable to round up a recalcitrant 
turkey gobbler, which insisted upon roosting 
in a high elm several miles from home. The 
irascible farmer was strongly in favor of using 
his ten-guage convincer upon the stubborn bird, 
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but Edmund had his ever-handy Diamond 
model in his overalls and now walked away 
from the tree to get a clear view of the gob- 
bler’s head. The light was poor for shooting 
up in that high elm, for it was rapidly turning 
dusk, but the hired man’s first shot struck the 
turkey squarely in the head. 

All these experiences developed in me a 
wholesome respect for the peep sight as an 
aiming device on the pistol, but this feeling 
came into sharp conflict with my abhorrence 
for the idea. You see I had from the first 
considered it sacrilegious almost to use any- 
thing but open sights on the hand gun or to 
employ it in any other manner than the ortho- 
dox off-hand position. But the poor showing 
of the Lord model had brought me to desperate 
straits and my love for experimenting had 
been stirred, and I decided to squelch my 
prejudice for the time being to see what I 
could see. 

I made an auxiliary rear out of sheet iron 
to fit over the rear sight and drilled a 1/32” 
hole in the center of it. From prone without 
rest I got a 1%4-inch group at twenty yards, 
which was an improvement over the best 
secured in the sand bag test with open sights. 


T HIS whetted my enthusiasm enough to 

order a Marble Simplex tang sight with 
a bent base for the strap of the Lord model. 
With a target disc and a snapshooter’s disc, 
this came to three dollars, bringing the cost 
of the gun to twenty dollars. A Marble blank 
for the rear slot and their Improved front 
with a gold bead above the large aperture for 
the muzzle added $1.25 to the cost. 

For the first time in my career I was now 
shooting my pistol from the sitting position 
instead of standing off-hand; holding it with 
both hands instead of one as formerly; and 
looking through the sights instead of over 
them. At twenty yards on the first try-out 
(snapshooter’s disc) I got these results: 

1. Winchester long rifle, 13 shots in 2 inches. 
2. Winchester long rifle, 10 shots 86 x 100. 

3. Winchester long rifle, 6 shots in 154 inches. 
4. Peters long rifle, 6 in 1% inches. 

At fifty yards on the same day: 

. U. S. hollow point, N. R. A., 14 shots in 7% 
inches (in 8-inch bull). 

. U. S. hollow point, N. R. A., 6 shots in 514 
inches (through aperture of front sight). 

. Winchester long rifle, 10 shots in 5% inches 
(score 91 x 100). 

So far I had gained only a slight improve- 
ment in results, but totals were a little more 
consistent and uniform. The most interesting 
development was that the smallest group was 
secured at fifty yards by disregarding the gold 
bead and merely using the hole in the front 
sight like the Vickers-Maxim aperture sight. 
While I was shooting from the sitting position 
at fifty yards, a bluejay alighted in the top of 
a tree fifteen to twenty yards behind the tar- 
get, making him from sixty-five to seventy 
yards distant. He perched uncertainly eyeing 
me in curious alarm. My pal urged me to 
take a shot at him. Aiming at his breast I 
squeezed the trigger and was surprised to see 
him tumble from his perch, apparently 
wounded. When I hurried over to put him 
out of misery, I was surprised to find the 
bullet had hit him squarely in the eye. 
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-_ HE chief trouble with the Improved 
front was the size of the bead which 
showed up grotesquely large against the target 
when looking over the short barrel with the 
peep close up to the eye. I substituted for it 
a Lyman combination ivory and hooded pin- 
head front bringing the cost to $23. Using the 
target disc and pin-head front from 20 yards. 
Sitting 

. Winchester long rifle, 3-inch group. 

. Peter’s long rifle, 234-inch group 

. Peter’s and Winchester score—175 x 200 

(No. 1 aperture). 
With Sand Bag (Prone) 
. U. S. hollow point, N. R. A., 13 shots in 5” 
. Winchester Lesmok shorts, 12 shots in 33%” 
50 Yards (Prone) 

. U. S. hollow point, N. R. A., 15 shots in 57%” 

. Winchester long rifle, 10 shots 56 x 100 

. Peter’s long rifle, 10 shots 78 x 100 

Sitting 

. Peter’s long rifle, 10 shots, 80x 100 

10. Winchester long rifle, 10 shots 88 x 100 
100 Yards 

11. U.S. N. R. A. 5 shots, 13 x 25 long range t’gt. 


Results continued to show that I was de- 
cidedly not getting along very famously. The 
chief thing brought out was that the two-hand 
sitting position was more reliable than prone 
shooting with a sand bag muzzle rest. The 
sand bag, even as a hand rest, seemed to be 
more of a handicap than an aid. 


it seemed queer to me that I wasn’t getting 
better results with the shaded pin-head 
front and the longer sighting radius offered by 


the tang sight. I figured a great deal of the 
inaccuracy must lie in the gun itself. I took 
it down to the local motor works and had it 
tightened up. This included increasing the 
tension on the lock spring, beveling the edges 
of the catch to a greater sharpness, squeezing 
the frame to hold the barrel more tightly, and 
expanding the main screw through the frame 
upon which the barrel tips. Besides this I 
made the gun better for holster use as a side 
arm by cutting off the finger spur at the trigger 
guard, removing the heavy nickel-plated metal 
knob at the butt of the stock, and by sawing 
off one inch of the barrel at the muzzle to 
counteract the change in balance. This meant 
of course cutting a new slot for the front 
sight. I made it at the extreme forward end, 
and very little sighting radius was lost in 
shortening the barrel. The cost for these minor 
operations amounted to $2.50, and the gun 
now appeared as in the title cut. 

The gun was now easier to carry but the 
target results showed no signs of great im- 
provement. I learned however that it handled 
the .22 short ammunition at twenty yards 
equally as well as the long rifle fodder for 
which it was chambered. I commenced using 
the “shorts,” and turned my attention to flying 
tin cans and other aerial targets with good 
but not particularly enthusiastic results. I 
found it best to use the stem of the Simplex 
without the disc and the ivory part of the 
front sight. One thing that developed was 
barrel fouling and caking with the .22 short 
Lesmok. I found it necessary to occasionally 
shoot a few Winchester greased, smokeless car- 
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tridges to blow out the accumulating fouling 
and to prevent a caked ring forming at the 
muzzle, which was mighty hard to remove. I 
decided the next thing in line for treatment 
was the bore and it was sent in to the Lewis 
Gun Works for relining. I ordered it rifled 
with a slower twist and chambered for the .22 
short cartridge. In a month or two the pistol 
came back. The job was O. K. as the bore 
appeared like new, and was finished as or- 
dered, but it added eight dollars to the cost. 


Target trials convinced me that I had gained 
nothing in accuracy. But long strings showed 
me that the gun now had far less tendency to 
foul and cake. It helped to use the shell for 
which the arm was chambered. Formerly, 
when chambered for the long rifle, this ammu- 
nition gave no fouling trouble, although the 
short Lesmok ammunition did, and now, when 
it was chambered and rifled expressly for the 
short cartridge, the .22 Lesmok no longer gave 
the old trouble. I tried the N. R. A. ammuni- 
tion, forcing them in with my thumb with 
great difficulty. Very erratic shooting resulted. 
It was also hard to push the regular Win- 
chester long rifle smokeless into the short 
chamber, but a string at twenty yards sitting 
did much better than had the N. R. A. One 
five-shot string grouped into a 14-inch circle; 
and the whole lot in two inches. 


I NOW reasoned that it was impractical to 

have one sight on the barrel and the other 
on the tang of a gun in which the barrel was 
broken in its fastening and tipped up before 
each successive shot. I figured it meant a 
constant shifting of zeros. So I figured the 
cure was to place the peep directly upon the 
barrel itself. The blank was removed from 
the rear slot and the Improved front inserted, 
and its large aperture used like a peep sight 
but held further from the eye as in off-hand 
shooting. 

The season had again shifted to winter by 
the time I got the chance to try it, and we 
were shooting at a .22 cartridge box on the 
ice of the Back Channel with a Remington 
.22 repeater. We kept driving the box out 
away from us on the smooth surface until it 
was out so far that Lloyd and I both missed 
it repeatedly with the pump. I suggested 
trying to hit it with the pistol and Lloyd 
laughed at the idea. I tried it, however, off- 
hand, aiming through the aperture of the Im- 
proved front riding the rear of the barrel and 
by holding the ivory bead directly under the 
tiny cartridge box far out on the ice. The 
first shot was a hit! Lloyd called me lucky, 
and opined I could keep on shooting all after- 
noon without hitting the box again. But I 
hit it with the next shot, and with the next 
again. The next shot knocked the small target 
into a water hole and out of our vision. The 
accuracy of that system for off-hand shooting 
surprised me. I found that the gun lightened 
as it was, balanced about the same as before. 
That one inch removed from the muzzle ade- 
quately counteracted the loss of the heavy 
metal knob from the butt, and the trigger spur 
which had been likewise removed from the 
trigger guard was not needed on the lightened 


gun. 





In the spring I invested another two dollars 
in a King No. 10 Flat Top, Sporting Rear. 
This rear sight designed for .22 rifles has a 
plate adjustable for elevation and held by a 
small screw. It offers a choice of a small or 
large U and two different sized V notches, and 
is faced with a white diamond to add speed in 
wing or aerial shooting. I used this with the 
ivory front for offhand practice for a time, 
finding it O. K., and then drilled a needle hole 
directly in the middle of the white diamond 
making it practicable as a peep sight. Before 
I could use it I enlarged this peep hole to 
1/32” with a broach borrowed from the jew- 
eler. Thus, I could now use the gun for off- 
hand target practice with open sights, and 
still have a handy peep when I wanted to 
hold it close up with both hands for a shot at 
game. My first try-out convinced me that I 
had now hit upon the best system. Four 
aces were pinned to my backstop and five-shot 
strings were fired at each of the center pips, 
the first three strings at ten yards and the last 
five-shot group at twenty yards. 


10 Yards 


1. Winchester smokeless shorts, 5 shots 9/16 in. 
2. Rem. U. M. C. Lesmok shorts, 5 shots 7/16 in. 
3. Rem. U. M. C. Lesmok shorts, 5 shots, 3% in. 


20 Yards 
4. Rem. U. M. C. Lesmok shorts, 5 shots, 7/16 in. 


The composite of the twenty consecutive 
shots makes a group measuring only three- 
fourths of an inch. With the twenty-first con- 
secutive shot, fired half an hour later, I killed 
a woodchuck at twenty yards. 


Subsequent shooting showed me that I can 
expect these results right along, and I am look- 
ing forward to a season of service from the old 
Lord model this coming fall in the woods. 
Only last Saturday afternoon I took it along 
on a visit to the farm and found that I could 
bag English sparrows with it as of yore with 
the rifle. As now set, the peep hole in the 
rear sight plate in combination with the pin- 
head of the Lyman front is right-for twenty 
yards and up, by holding more full as the 
range lengthens. The U notch on top of the 
rear plate with the ivory bead front is right for 
off-hand work at fifty yards, and the bottom of 
the tang sight is plugged making the Simplex 
peep always ready for a long shot at two 
hundred yards. 

To date the combination has cost me thirty- 
three dollars, and would be worth it if I was 
entirely satisfied, but I am not, that is quite. 
For a game gun it ought to be chambered for 
the hollow point N. R. A. or the .22 Special, 
and as a superbly accurate pastime pistol a 
short three-power scope would look mighty 
nice to me on the barrel of the old Lord 
model. 


What fooled me was the game and target 
performance of the gun in offhand shooting, 
before I commenced monkeying with the 
sights. You see I had never before known a 
thing to actually work out better in practical 
shooting than paper tests would indicate, and 
then that initial sandbag shooting threw me 
off. It is true that it had punctured out 
80 x 100 scores under standard American con- 
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ditions, and had killed small game consistently, 
but I disregard all this as circumstantial 
evidence, after getting those large groups over 
the sandbag. Way back, when I sighted in 
my first off-hand model Stevens, six-inch, with 
a sandbag rest, I had gotten nine tens and five 
nines with fifteen consecutive shots at twenty 
yards, which gave me false faith in the sand- 
bag’s reliability. And after all the experiment- 
ing, remodeling, relining, and resighting, it 
seems I have merely gotten back to my start- 
ing point. Shooting effectively, consists largely 
of confidence in your equipment and in your- 
self, and it cost me thirty-three dollars to get 
my confidence in this gun and in my ability to 
hit with it back after being disillusioned by a 
sandbag trial. 

Of course I had been right in refusing to 
use it longer upon small game, until I had been 
able to reduce the size of those paper groups. 
No one is justified in using any gun upon game 
with which he cannot connect at known ranges 
with his quarry’s vitals at least eighty per 
cent of the time. Those 2!4-inch groups from 
rest were too large for game shooting, and it 
was put squarely up to me to find out the 
where and why-for of it. This was partly due 
to faults in position and partly to wrong sight- 
ing system for the nearness of sighting eye 
(necessitated by best holding position), and 
the remainder to mechanical inaccuracy. 
Holding the pistol in both hands means close 
to the face, and with its essentially short barrel 
the peep system is a necessity, for the open 
rear sight will blurr too much for accurate 
shooting when held close to the eye. The heel 
of the gripping hand’s thumb is braced against 
the face immediately below the cheek bone, 
while the other hand supports the barrels. 
With the shooter seated and both elbows rest- 
ing against the inside of either knee, this 
makes a very comfortable and steady position. 
Without any previous shooting experience 
with any kind of a rifled tube, she could 
hit small targets at thirty yards as consis- 
tently as the writer. From this position the 
gun is capable of making one-inch groups at 
twenty yards with Remington Lesmok shorts. 

This makes it suitable for small game, and 
the remodeling has made it lighter and more 
convenient for carrying as a side arm in the 
woods. However, what I have accomplished 
in converting this Lord model is of doubtful 
worth. The peep and telescop sight has no 
legitimate place upon any hunting weapon of 
less hitting effectiveness than the game getter, 
and, at that, the Marble scabbard gun is not 
much more bulky and heavy than my re- 
modeled gun, and, at any rate, the game getter 
is far more effective in proportion to its mass. 
It is true that the untrained handgunnist can 
get more hits at the outset with the peep- 
sighted pistol held in both hands, but this tyro 
is the very person who needs most the off-hand 
training which can be obtained only by adopt- 
ing the orthodox pistol position and the hand 
gun equipped with open sights. And I cannot 
help but feel that thirty-three dollars had been 
much more profitably invested in a S. & W. 
Olympic model, the .22 Colt Auto, or the im- 
proved Reising pistol 
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Heavy vs. Light Springfields— 


An Open Letter to Chauncey Thomas 


HAVE noted with interest your article on 
I “Heavy vs. Light Springfields,” in the 

August Ist issue of THE AMERICAN 
RIFLEMAN. I have thought that it might be 
helpful if I wrote a few comments on the 
article for the information of yourself and 
other riflemen. 

Briefly, you found very little difference in 
accuracy between the service weight of barrel 
and the heavy international barrel when using 
the very best ammunition, muzzle and elbow 
rest. With telescope sight you got the very 
best shooting from the heavy barrel, but with 
iron sights the light barrels seem to have 
equalled the heavies. Also you comment on 
the variation of centers of impact of groups 
fired with a little time interval between, so 
that a composite group would be almost eight 
inches in diameter at 200 yards. This varia- 
tion seems to be more pronounced with the 
light barrels than with the heavy ones. 

In common with many of our Eastern rifle- 
men, I have found, all other things being 
equal, that the heavy barrels are always more 
accurate than the light ones. But with the 
very best ammunition, shot by the rifleman 
himself (i.e. not machine rest) there is much 
less difference than under other circumstances. 
In fact, sometimes there is so little difference 
between the two weights of barrels under these 
circumstances that it takes a first class marks- 
man and a telescope sight to determine it, but 
it will almost always show up under these 
conditions. An analysis of your own shooting 
and that of your friends shows this very thing. 
You got the very best accuracy from your own 
heavy barrel with scope, and had you had a 
scope on the lighter rifles I think that you 
would still have found the heavy barrel a 
little ahead. 

Machine rest groups, many of which have 
been published, have confused many people. 
A heavy barrel always shoots much smaller 
groups from a machine rest than does a light 
barrel. Up to a year ago it was practically 
impossible to secure a light barrel in a machine 
rest so that it would not loosen or move, but 
I understand that lately a new type of rest 
has been developed at Springfield Armory 
which very nearly accomplishes this, and that 
from this rest the difference in the accuracy 
of the two weights of barrel are only what 
we find when skilled riflemen fire the two 
weapons. Also a heavy barrel will fire me- 
diocre or poor ammunition very much more 
accurately than a light barrel. 

When firing prone without a muzzle and 
elbow rest, many men who are not thoroughly 
seasoned and accustomed to the heavy rifle 
will find that they tremble very slightly when 
endeavoring to hold it down. Quite a lot of 
muscular effort is required to hold a twelve- 
or fourteen-pound rifle in the prone position, 
and ones muscles do not get trained to it 
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unless he is using the heavy barrel almost 
every day. Thus without a rest a shooter 
might find that he got better groups with the 
light than with the heavy barrel,* but this 
would not alter the fact that the latter would 
give better grouping than the former when the 
human element was eliminated as much as 
possible. 

Turning now to the variation in center of 
impact. You found that the composite of 
groups fired at different times during the day 
was very much larger than would be expected 
from the measurement of single groups. You 
will remember that I found the same thing 
about fifteen years ago in comparing groups 
fired on different days. Rifle, ammunition, 
sight adjustment, and conditions being as 
nearly alike as possible; rifles giving groups 
of two apd a half inches pretty steadily at 100 
yards, would nevertheless require about a six- 
inch circle to hold all the shots fired on a 
number of days. This I called “daily varia- 
tion.” Since then I have, like you. found 
that it might also be called “hourly variation.” 

As a result of experience I am inclined to 
think that at least seventy-five per cent of this 
variation of location of center of impact is 
due to eyesight. I have found that usually it 
is very much less with a telescopic sighted rifle 
than with one with iron sights. I think we 
have learned quite a lot about it from shoot- 
ing the small bore rifle on finely ringed targets 
where correct placing of the center of impact 
means so much in obtaining good scores. I 
find that in two or three strings my groups 
vary quite a little in their location. Appar- 
ently for the first string I am not seeing ex- 
actly the same, and my eyes are getting accus- 
tomed to the light, the appearance of sights 
and target, and standardizing on the closeness 
with which I am holding to the bull. After 
the first score I find on an inspection of the 
target that the group is not exactly centered, 
and as a consequence I make a change in the 
sights, and the second score is almost always 
much better than the first. Then if I stop 
shooting for an hour or so I go all over this 
matter of getting my eyes accustomed to the 
conditions again. Probably about twenty-five 
per cent of this variation is due to a com- 
bination of gun, ammunition, and weather 
conditions. I do not think we will ever be 
able to analyze it more closely than this. At 
least this is the way that it appears to me. I 
should like to have the comments of yourself 
and other riflemen on this. 

It has been my experience that a good tele- 
scope sight is just as much of an advantage on 
a Springfield with service weight of barrel as 
it is on a heavy barrel. It seems to increase 
the accuracy of aim as much with one as with 
the other. Nowadays we do not see many 
scopes on the light barrels, mainly because the 
match conditions which permit the scope also 
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permit the heavy barrel, and the shooter usu- 
ally goes the limit, in both directions in order 
to win. But you will remember about twelve 
to fifteen years ago that the first very extensive 
use of the scope on the Springfield was by the 
Ohio State Team at Camp Perry. They used 
Winchester scopes on regular Springfields, and 
for several years they made a good clean up 
with them. Personally I have found that on 
either heavy or light barrel, under conditions 
of light and target most favorable to iron 
sights, that the scope apparently will give me 
groups at 200 yards which will be from an 
inch to an inch and a half smaller than will 
iron sights. But it is when the conditions are 
not favorable to iron sights that the scope 
shows the greatest advantage. Under some 
light and target conditions for me the scope 
is good for four to five inches at 200 yards. 
In very poor lights one can shoot about as 
well with the scope as he can in the best of 
lights and visibility of bull and iron sights. 


I think that there is too much of a tendency 
to go to both extremes in the weight of rifles, 
and that the best results can be had from a 
compromise. Thus the match riflemen are all 
following the International leed, and taking up 
the extremely heavy, long barrel. But they 
forget that the men who make such phenom- 
enal scores with these weapons on the Inter- 
national Team have practiced almost contin- 
ually, and that their muscles are well trained 
to holding these exceedingly heavy weapons 
without tremor. I am also very willing to 
admit that if a hunter has a lot of steep moun- 
tain climbing to do, or if he hits the wood trail 
all day long, the ultra light barrel is the thing 
for him, but he must not expect it to do the 
very best long range work. 


But for the average man, and particularly 
for the man who takes up target shooting and 
gets a chance to shoot only about once a week, 
and perhaps go to a long competition like 
Camp Perry every two years or so, I think 
that he will get the best results from a sort 
of compromise, that is from a barrel about 
between the two weights, say a 2-inch barrel 
to make the rifle weight about ten to ten and 
a half pounds. I have such a barrel myself, 
and I think that I can average better with it 
than with any rifle I own. Also recently I 
saw and had the pleasure of shooting John 
Hessian’s Pope-Springfield. It also had just 
such a barrel. Apparently these barrels are 
just about as accurate as the very heavy Inter- 
national match barrel and they can be held 
without rest quite a little bit more steadily, 
particularly in the prone position. They are 
also better offhand except where the palm rest 
is used. But for the average hunting condi- 
tions a ten to ten and a half pound rifle is 
too heavy, the regular service barrel being 
just about ideal. 
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Targeting the 1924 National Match Rifle 


the machine rest in the targeting of 
National Match rifles. To the rifle en- 
thusiast this may sound like a terrible let-down 
of the well-established method of targeting fol- 
lowed by this armory but I can assure you 
such is not the case—on the contrary the 
results are fully up to the highest standards 
ever obtained from the muzzle and elbow rest 
system, in truth the latest results are far more 
uniform and consistent and we are able to 
judge with a greater degree of exactness the 
quality of the work coming out of the shops. 
The rest used is a cradle which holds the 
service rifle at the upper band and also at the 
receiver ring or threaded hood. These points 
of contact are metal to metal, in other words, 
the stock or wooden portion of the rifle is not 
subjected to the slightest strain and the barrel 
is as free to move about as when firing from 
the shoulder. This cradle with the rifle at- 
tached to it recoils within the cast iron V block 
(the Mann V Block as it is generally known) 
in the identical fashion the heavy test barrels 
operate. Most American riflemen are now 
quite familiar with the methods of testing am- 
munition for use by our National and Inter- 
national Teams and are therefore able to 
clearly understand the advantages of the Mann 
V block system. Undoubtedly the very satis- 
factory action of this cradle (known as the 
Woodworth Cradle) is due to several very 
well known factors in machine rest work. 
The machine rest, as known in this country, is 
a contraption, a sort of slide which holds the 
rifle, the weapon usually being clamped at its 
butt and directly over the receiver ring or 
threaded hood ef the receiver, at times there 
is also used a third clamp which grasps the 
rifle at its upper band. Now this slide oper- 
ates in a massive cast iron bed which is at- 
tached to a concrete base. This slide recoils 
in a rather sluggish manner, largely because 
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of the great weight of the mass, also the rifle 
is perched high upon this slide and the stock 
or wooden portion of the rifle is under con- 
siderable strain. These points make for rather 
erratic results unless the operator is a skillful 
one and even then most marvelous and ex- 
asperating actions take place at times. The 
number of men capable of making the Govern- 
ment machine rest behave are very few, I 
doubt if there are more than a baker’s dozen 
today in the whole United States. Bedding the 
rifle in this old type machine rest is supposed 
to be the answer for good targets and I have 
seen a whole morning taken to do this and 
very many rounds fired before the weapon 
settles down. Now this type of rest is not 
really satisfactory although it has been the 
only type used when testing the service rifle 
mechanically. It has, therefore, been the cus- 
tom at Springfield for many years to test all 
special weapons from the muzzle and elbow 
rest. Muzzle and elbow rest shooting is very 
nerve racking work, especially if you keep at it 
day after day. Because one has a nice chair 
to sit in and a comfortable and solid table to 
rest the arms on and plenty of shade and a big 
thick pad for the shoulder, if you require such 
a buffer for recoil, is no indication that the 
work is a sinecure or that anyone is capable 
with a few days’ practice of knocking out fine 
targets. Physical effort, action in other words 
is somewhat lacking I’ll admit, but the con- 
stant pounding and high-pitched blast of our 
service rifle day after day is enough to make 
any normal man fully capable of wishing his 
best freind drawn and quartered. Just figure 
out the recoil in foot pounds against the 
shooter’s shoulder—you chaps who delight in 
figures—an average of 15 rifles per day, 20 
rounds per rifle before sighted in. Again, just 
fancy squinting over the sights in all kinds of 
lights and temperatures at a target 200 yards 
away having a horizontal black strip 20 inches 
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in length and 4 inches in height with a vertical 
strip joining this horizontal black bar at its 
center 12 inches in height by 4 inches in 
width and you may in a fashion understand the 
problem. The space it is wished to get that 
group into must not be less than 4 inches in 
width by 6 inches in height. If a single shot 
is outside that vertical 4-inch strip of black 
in the horizontal plane you must start over 
again, if a shot strikes higher than 6 inches 
from the lowest shot you are also done. 

For those who hanker after a varied and 
lurid vocabulary I know of nothing to compare 
with muzzle and elbow rest shooting as a 
means toward promoting this desirable flow; 
my own small stock has been marvelously en- 
riched or so my friends with pained and sor- 
rowful mien inform me. At the conclusion of 
about ninety days muzzle and elbow rest firing 
with last year’s National Match weapons a 
firm conviction was had by all that some 
means of a mechanical nature would be a most 
desirable innovation. This most laudable de- 
sire found a kindly friend in Woodworth, “The 
Rifleman’s Delight.” Said he, “I’m with you, 
boys, this thing has become a joke of huge and 
joy-killing proportions, and I move that we 
appoint this hot air expert from the Pacific 
Coast to represent our pious cause.”” Armed 
with a wealth of scientific and other potent 
facts and fancies mostly the latter and shod 
with the latest rubber soled moccasins a 
stealthy and cautious approach was made upon 
the chamber of the august one, otherwise 
known as the C. O. I will not dwell upon this 
scene for, aside from a violent rush of ideas 
to the head and much perspiration to the pores 
the interveiw was a glorious success and the 
proposed change in the system of targeting 
approved. 

It was decided to use two types of machine 
rest in order to obtain a clear idea of the out- 
standing features of (Condinued on Page 13) 
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A New Winchester 


HEN I was a kid the world was 
W una but it was flat, too. When I 

climbed up on old Jinn’s saddle, so as 
to get my head above the tall prairie grass, I 
could see the great circle of the sky-line, and 
of course a circle is round. But the surface 
was flat as a pancake, except for a few little 
knolls where the wild plums and hazel bushes 


grew. 

There were lots of families, those day, but 
most of them were on the move. There was 
one family in a frame house within less than 
a mile of ours. And there were others off to- 


By Horace Kephart 
The Model 53 


Springfield Model 1863. But you want to 
look out, when you shoot with the butt under 
your armpit, for the old thing kicks some, and 
the big hammer may tear the corner of your 
mouth, like it did mine. And those G. D. caps, 
when you spread ’em enough to go on a musket 
nipple (’cause you ain’t got no musket caps) 
will bust and fly to flinders, and make the 
darndest sores where they hit your face and 
hands—but mebbe you know that. 

Anyhow, this stranger had a brand new gun 
that shot six times, and did it as fast as you 
could work your thumb and finger. Of course. 


some of them, and found that the earth was a 
globe, instead of all being one big prairie, 
flat as a pancake. 

It was in 1886 that I came back to America 
and landed at a town called New Haven, Con- 
necticut, and went to board at a place on High 
Street, handy to the college yard. That was 
the year the next Winchester came out. 

Among the other boarders at our place was 
a man named Hooper, who spent his days 
counting the money of the Winchester Repeat- 
ing Arms Company, of which he was treasurer, 
and passed part of his nights at the bedroom 





ward Coon River, in sod houses, that you 
couldn’t see till the grass burned off, unless 
you climbed one of our cottonwoods. But 
most of the people of the world passed our 
house in long strings of covered wagons, all 
going farther west. 

The folks from back East had tame horses. 
Those west of us had wild horses, which some- 
times they brought back in big droves to sell. 
That was why they called it the Wild West. 

One day, a fellow on a tame horse came 
from the West. That was reversing the order 
of nature; and so I took a good look at him. 
He was a neat, well dressed man, but he had 
a discouraged look. That was odd, because 
everybody else looked happy and courageous 
in those days. I thought he had dressed up 
to go courting and that she had given him the 
mitten. But it turned out that he was just 
broke. Well, that was nothing new to me; 
but there was something in the stranger’s hand 
that was of far more consequence than the 
man himself. He was carrying the most won- 
derful gun in the world! 

It was the brightest, newest, shiniest gun in 
the world. I had never imagined that a gun 
could be so pretty. All that I had ever seen 
were worn and scarred, like my own Civil War 
musket that Dad had given me, and which I 
converted from a rifle to a shotgun by the 
simple process of loading it that way. 

Huh! You needn’t tell me that a rifle 
won’t use bird-shot. It will use round pebbles, 
or grains of corn, when there ain’t no shot. 
That is, if it has a bully big bore like my 


you think I’m lying; but it’s so. He called it 
a Colt. It was just like Dad’s big revolver 
that he brought home from the war, except 
that it was a full-grown gun. 

The man was going back to God’s country, 
and he wouldn’t need any gun there: so he’d 
sell this one for forty dollars. 

I begged Dad, with tears in my eyes, to buy 
it for me. But Dad reckoned that the old 
Springfield was better for me, because it was 
so long I couldn’t shoot myself with it. 

So I went out behind the barn to cry, and 
another boy caught me at it, and I beat him 
up—not that I had anything against him, but 
because Dad wouldn’t buy me that gun. 

The Colt was the first repeating rifle I ever 
saw. Afterwards I saw Spencers and Henrys. 
Dad had been a cavalryman, and his regiment 
had Henrys issued to them before the war 
was over. He told me how the Johnnies swore 
about those guns the Yanks had that would 
load all night and shoot all day—so I am a 
living witness to the fact that this yarn is at 
least fifty years old. 

The first Winchesters, which were improved 
Henrys, appeared among us while I was still 
in knee pants and never had more than two 
bits at a time. So I couldn’t get a Model ’73. 
The next one came out just as I was entering 
college, where I had to spend my money on 
other devilment. And then there was a stretch 
of ten years with nothing new in the Win- 
chester line. 

Meantime the world had changed. There 
were mountains and oceans, now, and I crossed 
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window back of mine, shooting cats on the 
back fence, with B.B. caps that made no noise. 
Hooper was an old bachelor, and he hated cats 
that squalled in the night. 

Hooper’s sharpshooting by moonlight ex- 
cited first my curiosity and then revived the 
gun-crankiness that had been lying dormant in 
my system all these years. The name of Win- 
chester threw a halo around him, anyway. I 
had been mighty familiar with it in the old 
West, where, long before this, nearly every- 
body had given up single shot rifles and had 
a Winchester to swear by. 

Those early Winchesters did not have the 
punch of the old single shot buffalo guns, but 
they had enough punch for most of the game 
that was left, and they certainly would repeat. 
Besides, they were “always fixed,” and so was 
the man who carried one. A fellow going out 
for an hour or so would just pick up his Win- 
chester and not bother about anything else. 
There were anywhere from ten to thirteen car- 
tridges in the gun itself. The fellow went to 
the woods and he jumped a deer in the thicket. 
He had to take a snap shot, or none. He 
missed. The deer skedaddled. But the Win- 
chester pumped two or three other shots at 
it on the run, and the deer was wounded. The 
hunter tracked it. He had no idea of going so 
far, when he started out; but there were plenty 
more cartridges in the gun, and so he didn’t 
mind. He finally got his deer. If the gun had 
been a single shot, he wouldn’t. Everybody 
had such experiences, and so everybody swore 
by the Winchester. (Continued on Page 14) 
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The Testing of a SKooKum Gun 





By Capt. Edward C. Crossman 





YEAR or so ago my friend Capt. Roby 
Jewell, a British mining engineer who 
laid off his profession four years to 
deliver shells to the Germans entirely without 
solicitation on the part of said Germans, wrote 
me that he had picked up in London a heavy 
Mauser of 11.2 mm. caliber, with a supply of 
ammunition, and had sent it to his partner in 
West Africa. Also that the said Bill reported 
that the rifle had given him very much satis- 
faction, killing buffalo, rhino and lion neatly 
and expeditiously. 

Captain Jewell was enough impressed with 
the report to order a rifle of this sort for his 
‘own trip to Africa. 

I remembered the cartridge as being the 
foundation for various wild-cat specials pro- 
mulgated in this country about the 
time war broke out. Being curi- 
ous to know more about it I wrote 
the German testing station at Hal- 
ensee, near Berlin, to know what 
they found in their trials of this 
caliber. They replied that they 
had just finished testing a rifle 
made by Heinrich Krieghoff, of 
Suhl, for an African big game 
hunter, and that it gave 810 meter- 
seconds with the bullet of 330 grains, barrel 
28 inches. 

If you will try this on your slide rule you'll 
find that it means in Americanische 2660 feet 
per second, which is considerably accelerated 
and undignified for a slug of 330 grains, and 
an energy of 5200 foot pounds or well up in 
the class of the heavy .450 and .465 Cordite 
express rifles. 

Another maker went Halensee one better 
and claimed 2800 feet. 

Inasmuch as one of the pet and useless 
rifles I was always planning to have was one 
of a heavy bullet with good velocity in case 
I was suddenly called on to go to Africa with- 
out much time for preparation—which is the 
reason why I sleep with my pants tucked into 
my boots like a fireman so I can leap into 
them without delay—and as the price of ad- 
mission for these rifles wasn’t very much, I 
decided to have one made. Not knowing 
Krieghoff then as well as I know him and his 
work now, I placed the order with another 
maker, which was a tactical error because in 
sixteen months all I have gotten for my $30 
first payment is promises which don’t chrono- 
graph to what they show and are poor for 
accuracy. 

Homer Sargent of Pasadena, who captained 
the California Civilian Team for 1921, also 
got worried lest he might be called on to shoot 
large and short tempered game at short notice 
and he sent to Krieghoff for one of the rifles, 
the two of us also buying some 500 cartridges. 











Part II—A Heavy German Big Game Rifle 


Probably this is a meet time to say a kind 
word or two about this rifle-maker, Heinrich 
Krieghoff, who bought out the old Schilling 
works, and is a son-in-law of the fine maker, 
V. Chr. Schilling, inasmuch as I handed a few 
bouquets with bricks concealed in them to 
the German makers for their post-war dump- 
ing tactics. 

Krieghoff is one of those rare and beautiful 
specimens, of which few remain in captivity, 
a German gun-maker with pre-war ideas, hon- 
esty, promptness and methods. 

In our dealings with him he has proved to 
reply to correspondence promptly, to deliver 
the guns when promised, to follow instructions 
to the letter, and to do his level best to make 
the gun what we have hoped to get. out of 





The Krieghoff 11.2 mm. 


Germany and have not gotten, the Not spelled 
with a large capital N. He made one or two 
errors in measurement due to our using inches 
instead of centimeters, which almost invar- 
iably balls up a German maker and is worth 
remembering, but the work was honest. 

I sent to him a Springfield with match 
barrel and special unmarked receiver I had 
Rock Island make up for me when at the 
Arsenal in 1919, also some Remington match 
ammunition, and suggested that he measure 
up this American rifle from stem to stern, 
the bore, the chamber, the tolerances, the posi- 
tion of the bolt knob, and the lead forward of 
the chamber, then to stock up the rifle and 
send it back to me. I also ordered a light 
Mauser to fire our cartridge, with rustproof 
barrel, and stocked precisely as I wanted it. 

This rifle has reached me, and I should 
class it as the finest rifle that has come out of 
Germany in most every way. He got it a bit 
too heavy, seven pounds fourteen ounces with 
2514-inch barrel, but it is the best balanced 
rifle, the handsomest engraved, the best 
stocked, and with the finest walnut, of any 
rifle I ever saw. The forestock beat the best 
old Wundhammer ever turned out, rather full 
to fill the hand, and tipped with ebony or 
horn. The stock was precisely as I ordered it, 
with one error of being one half inch too long, 
due again, I presume, to this inches or centi- 
meter business. 

As I ordered it the magazine floor plate was 
hinged, and locked in the forward turve of the 
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trigger guard, bolt handle, trigger and safety 
lock thumb piece checked, sights rear, two- 
leaf both folding, with British V notches, ex- 
traordinarily clear, the front a Lyman cater- 
pillar, with steel front sight cover to be slipped 
off when hunting. Krieghoff even bent the 
Mauser bolt lever backward like the Spring- 
field, but did not get the still greater improve- 
ment which all Mausers should have—the bolt 
lever bent outward until the knob is not nearer 
to the wood than three-eighths of an inch, like 
the Springfield, permitting of a surer grasp of 
the knob if you are in a hurry. 

The butt plate of course was the checked 
steel, with trap, lined with green cloth, typical 
of fine German rifles. The engraving was 
nothing short of beautiful, a deeply cut bear 
in high relief, and a moose on the 
floor plate, not in the shallow light 
line stuff of the American medium- 
priced shotgun, but a real picture 
in each case. 

The chamber was a trifle tight 
because it had been worked out for 
minimum tolerance match ammuni- 
tion, apparently, the grooves were 
tight, .3085, the lands a shade tight, 
which I find it difficult to persuade 
the Germans to correct, this being .2991. The 
rifle shot very well indeed. 

It is no more like these matted rib, set- 
trigger, thin-gripped, razor-edged comb affairs 
commonly sent to this country than a Purdey 
is like a Crescent Arms Co. $15 special. 

The cost was just $45 F.O.B. Hamburg. 
However, as to cost, don’t get mixed up as 
to this German mark business, the cost of 
goods in Germany is higher now than it was 
before the war, and the canny German wants 
a draft payable in American coin in payment 
for his goods. This five million marks to the 
dollar is nothing in his young life, he pays 
his men more than before the war. 

When Homer Sargent’s rifle came along, we 
decided that we ought to find out just how 
much of a liar, if any, the German was who 
claimed 810 meter seconds of 2660 feet and so 
Homer agreed that we’d send it back to du 
Pont and ask Casey, Henning & Co., a sub- 
sidiary corporation of the du Pont outfit, to 
have it chronographed for is. The rifle cost 
him about $50, possibly a little less, F.O.B. 
Hamburg, and the ammunition set us back 
$5.50 per hundred in Hamburg, plus some 
freight and brokerage and duty, which all 
added in didn’t make the final cost any higher 
than 1906 stuff bought over the counter. 

The rifle has 29%4-inch barrel—75 centi- 
meters—and weighs eleven pounds and six 
ounces, which is more than Homer ordered, 
but the boys who watched him fire the first 
shot allege that a strange look of peace and 
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satisfaction crept over his face that it did 
weigh as much as it does. 

Anyhow the rifle went on back to du Pont, 
and somebody, brother Lloyd, maybe, shot it 
at the far end of the chronograph range and 
probably knocked the contact plate out at the 
back end. 

Their report is printed in the following 
table. Their figures being instrumental at 
53 feet, it is probably correct to add from 
50 to 60 feet, in view of the high velocity of 
the bullet and its low sectional density and 
this has been done in this table I print here- 
with. They obtained, with standard German 
loading, 331 grain bullet, 80.9 grains of pow- 
der, 2493 feet at 53 feet. 

Note the peculiar loading of this cartridge, 
with from two to three grains of black pow- 
der incorporated with the flake smokeless. 
Evidently it was not necessary from the fact 
that du Pont No. 17% and 17 
duplicated the German ballistics. 
Whether they would also duplicate 
the accuracy is another story, yet 
to be told. 

The velocity was not quite up to 
German claims, being about 2,500 
ft. to a bullet of 331 to 339 grains, 
and an energy of 4,700 pounds or 
double that of the Service rifle and 
cartridge, ought to be interesting. 

The 11.2 mm. case is the same 
length over all as the 1906 car- 
tridge, and the rifle does not have 
to be cut away at a vital portion 
to take in the cartridge. The rear 
end, just forward of the cannelure, 
calibers .537, which would mean an 
actual thrust on the bolt head of 
around 9,000 pounds if the cham- 
ber pressure were 45,000 pounds 
which probably comes pretty near to the 
mark. This is about thirty per cent more 
bolt head thrust than that of the Service 
cartridge, but still with a large and comforting 
margin of safety with properly heat-treated 
bolts. 

The bullet calibrates .439, weighs from 322 
in full metal patched, to 339, according to 
type, and is an inch long. 

The sectional density is very low, and it 
would fall off in velocity quite fast, but it 
represents a very effective compromise for 
heavy game, of velocity, bullet cross section 
to ensure heavy shock, and bullet weight to 
avoid excessive recoil. 

The soft point bullets I have, showed an 
indecent fondness for the magnets of a tele- 
phone receiver, the only sort I had available, 
wherefore the jacket is evidently steel, like 
many other foreign big game bullets. They 
have about three-sixtenths of an inch of lead 
exposed, or less than the average American 
soft nose bullet. The Germans work out 
more carefully the correct exposure of soft 
core than do the American makers, who seem 
to settle on one form by rule of thumb and 
let it go for any old sort of game. 

Another type of this caliber bullet which I 
have shows a core exposure of only 3/32 inch, 
intended, evidently for the larger animals or 
those of heavier hide and tissues resistance. 


Certainly sounds reasonable for a rifle of this 
sort, intended for everything from deer up to 
rhino, to have two or three sorts of soft nose 
bullets in addition to the full metal patched. 
The cases are very much superior to the 
average British case, some of which look and 
perform very doubtfully, mostly too soft in 
temper. Not a neck split of those firing, and 
the extraction proved as easy as that of the 
best match Springfield with R marked on the 
case of the cases. The latter point was a sur- 
prise to me in view of the large area of the 
case and one’s natural expectation of con- 
siderable resistance to primary extraction. 
The forward end of the powder chamber is 
.510, which does not mean much taper to the 
bullet of .439, and little shoulder. The said 
powder chamber is 2% inches long, as com- 
pared with 17g inches for the 1906 case, and 
the general effect of the big cartridge is one 


Three Shots, 100 Yards, Open Sights, 11.2 mm. Krieghoff Mauser 


Upper Group.—Five Consecutive Shots, 50 Yards, 11.2 mm. Krieghoff 
(Exact Size) 


Rifle—Two Shots in Lower Bullet Hole. 


of thunder of a lot of propellant, and not a 
great deal of bullet, which is about true. 

The rifle itself is one of the best examples 
I have seen of good sound workmanship and 
finish, not so florid as my .30 caliber but well 
finished in every possible respect. The wal- 
nut is a fine piece of tough root stuff, the 
fitting is good, the grip heavy in circumference 
—5'% inches—and in short full curve, the 
butt plate checked with trap in it, the bolt 
handle, safety and trigger checked, the bolt 
knob having a pretty “rising sun” pattern 
engraved on the top, while the checking of 
the stock is one of the finest jobs I have seen, 
fancy borders, with a small, clean, sharp dia- 
mond pattern running about nineteen to the 
inch, and immensely superior to the huge, 
sprawling, checkerboard pattern so many 
stockers and checkers use to fill up the space 
in a hurry. 

Floor plate is hinged with lock in the guard, 
forestock is wide, tipped with horn; the barrel 
is beautifully polished and blued. The bore is 
as good as Poldi Anticorro steel ever gets to 
be, as this materila tends to make-tool chat- 
ters and rough spots through its peculiar struc- 
ture. The chamber is a fine job, if it were not 
in smoothness the rifle would not extract as it 
does. The bolt guideways and all bolt friction 
parts in the receiver are highly polished, which 
is something needed on most Mauser rifles. 
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The magazine of this rifle would be better, 
I think, if of four-shot capacity, five with one 
in the chamber. This takes five and the bolt 
closes on the sixth by being careful how the 
shells are put into the magazine, but the huge 
case makes the rifle very deep from top to 
bottom of magazine—three inches as against 
about two for sporter Springfields. It seems 
to me that five shots from such a rifle ought 
to settle definitely the particular fracas then 
in progress—pardon me Smith W. I meant 
ruckus, not fracas. 

This cartridge shows surprising accuracy, 
particularly as the shooting was done with 
open V rear sight, which is not Wimbledon 
Cup equipment. After finding out that the 
rifle did not contemplate manslaughter and 
did not get. particularly zough, I took it over 
to the muzzle and elbow rest table, and turned 
her off a few at 50 yards. I am sending the 
first group with the story. After 
firing the first shot I found I 
could define more accurately by 
pulling the bead lower in the V so 
marked off the first one in the cen- 
ter and fired five more with lower 
or finer sighting. The five shots 
cut into each other at this range 
making a group 1% inches between 
centers. 

The 100-yard range is difficult 
because of being in the timber, and 
making poor definition but the rifle 
put on repeated groups of three 
shots inside of three inches. I am 
satisfied it will hold into three 
inches all day with good sights and 
bright light on the target. 

One three-shot group at 50 yards 
is rather surprising. I wanted to 
see if the rifle would stick up on 
getting pretty hot, so at the end of the muz- 
zle and elbow rest firing, sat down and fired 
three shots as rapidly as I could work the 
bolt and aim. 

The three struck inside of two inches, two 
bullets cutting into each other. The rifle 
functioned as easily and smoothly as a Spring- 
field. 

This 11.2 mm. is one of the few arms which 
arouses my enthusiasm, an accurate, smooth- 
working, powerful bolt action rifle, with a car- 
tridge having the most effective compromise 
between velocity, requisite weight for fairly 
heavy game, and reasonable recoil. 

Concerning this, and the .505 Gibbs, Stew- 
art White writes: 

“You can kill lions with light guns. I have 
killed seven with the Springfield. But things 
have got to go just exactly right. It is better 
to take a heavier gun for such game, and 
then if things do not go just exactly right, 
you've got a margin of safety. 

Comparing this with the .505 Gibbs, Mr. 
White says: “The 11.2 mm. gun, on form, 
seems to me preferable. It ought to hold up 
better on range and is certainly heavy enough 
for anything we know of. It is big enough, on 
paper, for the whole works. The .405 was 
almost heavy enough to justify discarding the 
Holland & Holland, but not quite. This new 
rifle might do the (Continued on Page 13) 
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The Re-Incarnation of the Shotgun 


ington in the dear, dead, pre-Volstead 

days, remember Shoemaker’s Place 
just off the Avenue, “Cobweb Hall,” they 
used to call it, one of the three thirst appeas- 
ing stations which contended for the honor 
of having invented the mint julep. 

On the left of you, as you entered, stood 
a free lunch table, not a counter, on which 
reposed platters of smoked herring, hunks of 
cheese, crackers and olives, from which you 
were privileged to help yourself, provided 
you had purchased the wherewithal to wash 
down the eats with and if so disposed you 
could sit down at one of the tables near the 
wall, consume your drink and feed scraps of 
your herring to the swarm of yellow-eyed 
black cats that snuggled ingratiatingly against 
your legs. 

If you were one of the elect, a senator or 
a congressman, no less, you might stand at 
the bar and converse on terms of equality 
upon matters of state with the white clad 
booze purveyors, but if you were merely a 
visitor or a departmental clerk celebrating pay 
day, you were expected to sit quietly on the 
side lines and to be seen, not heard, unless 
for the purpose of ordering another. 

From the ceiling depended the long stream- 
ers of spider web which gave the place its 
name, and which it was whispered were re- 
plenished at intervals by the proprietor, from 
disused barns. The principal exhibits lay on 
the bar back, incrusted with the dust of ages. 
There was one of the gloves that John L. 
Sullivan wore when he administered the 
quietus to Kilrain, a piece of the rope that 
hanged Guiteau, photographs of the French 
Ball taken when Lillian Russell was a flapper, 
the cuspidor used by Daniel Webster while 
making his reply to Hayne and half a wagon 
load of other junk, none of it worth hell-room 
except for its sentimental associations. 

What always took my eye was a shotgun 
with the butt abbreviated to half length so 
as to stow comfortably against your forearm 
and the barrels cut off a foot in front of the 
locks. It was a hammer gun, but whether 
it used shells or cap-and-ball, I never got 
close enough to see. I longed to examine it 
and the yellowed card tied to the butt, but 
if I had asked the privilege, be it ever so 
humbly, undoubtedly the barkeep would have 
called the bouncer, if they possessed such a 
functionary in such a dignified establishment, 
and I would have landed in the middle of the 
E Street car tracks. 

I am sure, though, that the sawed-off 
scatter-gun had a history, or else it would 
not have been there. 

Even if you don’t see Bill Hart and Tom 
Mix using them in the movies, sawed-off shot- 
guns figured very prominently in the winning 
of the West. Colonel Colt may have made 
the little man the equal of the big man, that 
is, if he was as quick on the draw, but it was 
an unnamed inventor of the sawed-off shot- 


M ve of you who sojourned in Wash- 


By Roy C. McHenry 


gun who made the poor shot the equal of the 
good shot. 

They weren’t hard to make. All you needed 
was the gun, in working order, a crosscut saw, 
a file and hardly any mechanical skill and in 
from fifteen minutes to a half a day, accord- 
ing to the time you felt you could devote to 
it, you would have a weapon whose lethal 
potentialities were unexcelled, at short range. 

Soon after they came into general use, 
the hold-up business suffered a big slump. It 
was frightfully disconcerting to the road 
agent, when he stepped boldly out with his 
bandana half masted across his face and his 
six-gun held in the most approved position 
and demanded the Wells-Fargo box, to have 
some inconspicuous guy on the back seat of 
the stage coach point a stubby thing like a 
stick of cord wood in his direction, and cut 
loose, for it was a pretty sure sign that a 
dozen or so No. 2 (Western) buckshot were 
going to find their way into the road agent’s 
anatomy, immediately thereafter. It was no 
wonder, therefore, that many of the best men 
in the-stick-up line turned in their union 
cards and took to acting as cappers in the 
gambling joints or playing the piano in the 
honkatonks. 

With the wane of the road agents, the 
sawed-off shotguns went to the barn loft, 
where they remained almost forgotten, for 
many years. They weren’t the kind of a fire- 
arm you'd keep for a pet. You don’t see 
any of them advertised in the antique arms 
auction catalogs, along with the pepperboxes 
and the Sharp’s rifles. 

In the last few years, though a new genera- 
tion of highwaymen has sprung up, known as 
the Independent Order of Hi-Jackers. At first 
they regarded the rum runners as their par- 
ticular prey, but when the hooch smugglers 
employed gun men of their own and fought 
back, they picked on easier game. 

Driving along easy, some night in your car, 
admiring the stars, maybe, all at once some- 
thing lands on your running board and the 
next instant you are looking into the muzzle 
of one of those made-in-Germany automatics 
that the mail order houses peddle at seven 
dollars or so per each. It is only a .32, but 
it looks like a Big Bertha to you right then 
and obediently you dig down in your jeans 
for what kale you have along with you, if 
the hi-jacker doesn’t do it for you. 

It’s a mighty harrowing experience, but 
most everybody has been contented to go 
around saying “My brethren, these things 
ought not so to be,” or else trying to get 
fool bills to abolish the manufacture of fire- 
arms passed in the legislature. 

There was one man, though, who didn’t 
take it that way. He was Lou Smith, one of 
the main guys of the Ithaca Gun Company. 
I don’t believe he ever came in personal con- 
tact with hi-jackers, but he just naturally 
liked to clean up with them, on general prin- 
ciples. One night he didn’t come home until 
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very late. The next morning the stock room 
clerk made his tally and reported one grade 
Q shotgun A. W. O. L.; a tool maker missed 
a pet hacksaw from his chest, a rasp and a 
draw-shave were discovered out of place and 
in scandalous condition in the wood working 
department and the janitor cussed something 
awful because he found a mess of shavings, 
metal filings and glue all over the rug in 
the vice-president’s office. 

If Lou Smith heard about these things, he 
didn’t say anything or take them to heart. 
On arriving at the office he opened a drawer 
of his desk and took out one of the queerest- 
looking firearms you ever saw. The butt 
looked like that of a .45 single action Colt 
viewed through a magnifying glass, only it 
had a large hump to serve as a hand hold. 
Hitched on in front was a regular Ithaca 
action and a pair of barrels, only the barrels 
were mere stubs, ten inches long. Lou had 
been rediscovering the sawed-off shotgun. 

It was a bit clumsy to handle when you first 
picked it up and tried to aim it one handed, 
but after you had mastered the knack of flip- 
ping it, you could swing it up and snap the 
triggers in next to no time. 

Lou spent the next two days in the testing 
rooms, and at the end of that time a directors 
meeting was duly convened and the company 
ordered a set of jigs and other doodinguses 
and thingumbobs to make a new shape of 
stocks and a lot of overgrown pistol holsters 
and in a few weeks the announcement was 
sent out that the outfit was ready to supply 
the Ithaca Auto & Burglar gun to the public. 

The finished product is a good deal more 
dolled up than Lou’s experimental gun, but 
the weight, a little over four pounds and the 
stock, with its conveniently hummocked grip, 
are unchanged. It impresses me as being the 
best anti-hi-jack insurance that the average 
man who drives can carry. It hangs nicely 
in its holster along the axis of your steering 
wheel, right in reach if you need it. Hitting 
anything with a psitol firing a single bullet at 
night is a matter of luck,. but with twenty- 
gauge shells loaded with buck you can drill 
holes in the atmosphere with sixteen .26- 
caliber bullets at once and the chances are 
very strong that one or more will hit what 
you’re shooting at. At twenty-five yards all 
the shot pattern in a space of the width of 
a man’s chest and at fifty, five or six pellets 
still stay in that radius. The gun wasn’t 
designed for a target arm, but at twenty-five 
yards it will shoot into a six-inch circle with 
a .63-caliber round ball and I’ll bet you could 
wing a man at seventy-five or maybe a hun- 
dred yards in daylight. 

If you have one of these in your car and 
let it go at Mr. Hi-Jacker, he isn’t going to 
bother you or your best girl any more. All 
you need to do is to sweep the remains off 
the running board, step on the gas and drive 
merrily on to the county seat to collect the 
bounty. 
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Peter Stuyvesant, the last of the Dutch Governors who ruled New Amsterdam from the time it was purchased by the Dutch East 
India Company twenty-one years before, took command of the Dutch riflemen who garrisoned the post in 
1647. A few years later the Colony passed bloodlessly into the hands of England. 





President of the United States recently said: 

“We shall not have disarmament so long as any boy 
has a jack knife. If men want to fight they will always find 
weapons to fight with. Arms of some sort will always be 

available and they do not matter. It is com- 

The Turn of petitive armament that is important.” 
the Tide This, better than any other public utter- 
ance which we have seen, expresses the trend 
of public opinion upon that other, and equally important, dis- 

armament question—anti-firearm legislation. 

When the professional reformer first began to direct his 
efforts toward the curtailment and even the abrogation of 
‘that inalienable American right to keep and bear arms, his 
specious—and at first glance, plausible—arguments against 
the personal possession of weapons of defense, coupled with 
pinch-beck promises that the legislation he proposed would 


U= the matter of international disarmament, the 


wipe clean the calendar of crime, drew to his support a con- | 


siderable number of honestly-intentioned citizens, who ac- 
cepted without more than surface scrutiny the reform dogma. 
At the same time a host of other good citizens who were prone 
to minimize the chances of anti-firearm legislation ever re- 
ceiving serious consideration, were content passively to permit 
the reform activities to go unchallenged. 

This state of affairs continued until the activities of the 
organized minority of reformers assumed proportions so 
threatening that an unorganized but active minority of white 
American citizens who do not propose to see the reputable citi- 
zen placed at the mercy of the thug and the gangster through 
the medium of disarmament, took the field. 

Strangely enough, the counter arguments which the oppo- 
nents of anti-firearm legislation have advanced consistently, 
and which are being supported by an ever increasing propor- 
tion of American citizenry, are based upon the same logic 
which the President of the United States has applied to the 
question of international disarmament. And the significance 
of this circumstance lies in the fact that every clear thinking 
and intelligent man will at once recognize the truth in the 
premise that the abolition of weapons will no more prevent 
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crime than the abolition of weapons will prevent war, and that 
in neither instance can the slightest good result. Further, that 
in the same degree that disarmament will place the disarmed 
nation at the mercy of a stronger predatory and prepared 
power, anti-firearm legislation will place the disarmed citizen 
at the mercy of the lawbreaker who, at all hazards will keep 
his weapons, or, should need arise, extemporize others. 

The fact that on August 16 the President of the United 
States publicly and officially praised Eugene Stack, an East 
Orange, N. J. mail clerk, who shot down a bandit attempting 
to rob the mails, is strongly indicative of the attitude with 
which law abiding citizens are coming to regard the bandit 
problem. Coming to Washington at the personal direction of 
the Postmaster General, Stack was handed an award of $2,000 
for conspicuous loyalty; he then received the congratulations 
of the President. 

To state that many bank employees have killed bandits 
bent on pillage and that several citizens have shot down law 
breakers engaged in committing crimes, have thereby equalled 
Stack’s action, does not in the least detract from the mail 
clerk’s highly creditable action. It does however emphasize 
the fact that bank clerks and private citizens as well should 
be encouraged to resist bandits, and should not be hampered 
by foolish anti-firearm laws. Had such laws been in previous * 
existence, it is doubtful whether any of these men would have 
been able to acquit themselves so creditably in such emer- 
gencies. 

That city and State officials throughout the country are 
joining the forces opposed to sumptuary firearms legislation, 
and that newspapers in every part of the land, whose columns 
formerly contained anti-firearm propaganda of the most rabid 
type, are now editorially advancing sane and eminently Amer- 
ican ideas upon the regulation of weapon possession, is a most 
encouraging circumstance. But it emphatically does not mean 
that the danger is past. Those who believe in the sound doc- 
trine of the possession of weapons for the defense of the home 
and the discouragement of crime, will find that the battle has 
just begun. The reformer is a fanatic. He fights to the last 
as all fanatics fight. But the tide has turned. 
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Targeting the National Match 
Rifles of 1924 


(Continued from Page 7) 


both, on type being the standard Government 
machine rest and the other the Woodworth 
Cradle which operates within the Mann V 
block. These rests were set up in the 200- 
yard shooting house at the Water Shop’s 
Pond, each rest being firmly affixed to a solid 
concrete pier. In the photograph of the 
shooting house the rest on the left is the 
standard type while that on the right, the spe- 
cial cradle which recoils within the V block. 
The Service rifle, it will be observed, when 
mounied within the special cradle is consider- 
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At first sight one would naturally believe 
that considerable weight in the recoiling mem- 
ber of a mechanical rest is to be desired and 
possibly this is so in the case of the standard 
type rest but it’s positively not the case with 
the Woodworth Cradle for several of this type 
rest were made up which weighed some fifty 
odd pounds and they were a dismal failure, 
however, when machined down to approxi- 
mately twenty pounds they proved very re- 
liable indeed. The targets produced by this 
Cradle are all the most exacting riflemen could 
wish for as the one shown herewith (which by 
the way is an average group) discloses. 

A two-inch five shot target no longer excites 
comment. Such accuracy day in and day out 


Detailed view of the Woodworth Cradle, the latest type of machine rest, an arrangement which per- 
mits the Service rifle to be automatically targeted with results approximating shoulder firing but far 


more consistent in continued scores. 


The title cut on Po- 
7 shows a view of the 
testing house at Spring- 
field ory. The man 
on the left is firing a 
rifle in the old type 
Frankford Arsenal ma- 
chine rest. The man in 
the center is shootin 
with the convention: 
muzzle-elbow rest. The 
empty firing port shows 
the type of muzzle and 
elbow rest formerly em- 
ployed at the Arsenal 
in targeting National 
Match rifles. On the 
right the new 

worth Cradle 
operation. 


The lower cut shows 
the a butts with 
two the peculiarly 
designed sighting tar- 
gets in position. 


ably closer to the action of the recoiling parts 
than is the case with the rifle when mounted in 
the standard rest as shown on the left of the 
picture. Whether this point has anything or 
not to do with the close and consistent group- 
ing of the Woodworth Cradle we are at pres- 
ent unwilling to state, however, it’s more than 
likely it has a beneficial action. 

This Woodworth Cradle weighs 21 pounds 
without the rifle, while the slide which holds 
the rifle in the standard or old type rest 
weighs in the neighborhood of seventy pounds. 
The Woodworth Cradle recoils very sweetly 
and freely at all times while the slide of the 
standard or old type rest is always more or 
less sluggish in action besides there is consider- 
able lateral play in the grooves. 


from the light three-pound-six-ounce service 
barrel speaks volumes not only for the weapon 
but for the truly remarkable 1924 National 
Match ammunition with its 172-grain gilding 
metal jacket, nine-degree boat-tail and uniform 
burning HiVel powder with which this ammu- 
nition is loaded. 

The method of procedure followed in target- 
ing is as follows: The weapon is placed in 
its rest or slide as the case may be, the clamps 
set up quite firmly but not too much so and 
the sights aligned upon the target just tangent 
to the horizontal black strip and at that point 
where the vertical strip meets it. A view of 
the actual targets at the butts is shown and 
gives an idea of this test target. The align- 
ment of the sights is obtained by moving the 
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rest in azimuth (right or left) by adjusting 
screws in a manner identical to the windage 
screws on the rear sight of the 52 Winchester 
rifle, while elevation is obtained by a worm 
gear. The sights of the rifle are set on zero 
windage and with an elevation reading of 200 
yards. The rifle is then fired and if the shot 
is satisfactory four more are sent down imme- 
diately. It quite often happens that only five 
shots are necessary and this is especially so 
with the cradle rest. The average group now 
obtained is two inches. If the rifle does not 
print its group within the vertical strip or its 
prolongation a reasonable distance below the 
horizontal black strip the front sight is moved 
slightly, not over .015 inches to the right or 
left and the process repeated as above. Only 
one per cent of the rifles manufactured this 
year have failed to pass this test, not however, 
because they in themselves were not accurate 
but because the lateral adjustment of the front 
sight required a movement in excess of the 
limit right or left of .015 inches. Never be- 
fore has such uniform output been obtained. 

The average output per day is twenty rifles 
per target and two men are employed. The 
shots are clearly seen through powcrful glasses 
set at the left of each rest. 

Rifilemen this year should clearly under- 
stand that every National Match Rifle is as 
alike, especially as regards accuracy as it is 
possible to make them and no targets are 
packed with the rifles. Every 1924 National 
Match Rifle when using Frankford Arsenal 
1924 National Match ammunition will hold 
the four-inch bull of the standard N. R. A. 
100-yard small bore target at 200 yards if you 
could see to hold on that bull. 


A Heavy German Rifle 
(Continued from Page 10) 
trick. I should hope it was more effective and 


reliable than the .404 Jeffrey. If you could 
have seen Hill shoot two shots out of it and 
then swear at the invariably resulting jam, 
you would think so too. Two shots was all 
she would ever deliver.” 

The weight of this 11.2 mm. rifle, 11 pounds 
6 ounces, is rather more than is necessary. 


_A weight of ten and a half pounds would re- 


sult in a recoil velocity of seventeen foot sec- 
onds, and an energy of 47 foot pounds, which 
would not be painful. The 28-inch barrel 
would keep the weight better between the 
hands than the 29'4-inch on this rifle, which 
balances between rear sight and receiver. 
Other details of such a rifle which I am 
specifying for my own, my $30 beauty evi- 
dently having failed me after I have waited 
sixteen months, are: grip circumference, five 
inches; curve three and a half inches, stock 
length thirteen and three-eighths inches, drop 
one and seven-eighths inches at comb, and 
three inches at heel, below 50-yard line of 
sight, heavy comb, no cheek piece, silver re- 
coil pad instead of steel, bolt handle bent out 
to put knob three-eighths of an inch away 
from the wood of the stock, heavy forestock 
tipped with horn, wide sling swivels to take 
one and a quarter inch service sling, front 
swivel sixteen inches from trigger and passing 





through the forestock into lug or barrel; two 
folding spring impelled rear sight leaves, with 
with V in them, folding night one-eighth of an 
inch bead which lies out of the line of sight 
ordinarily, magazine floor plate hinged and 
locked in the guard and four-shot magazine. 

Very likely I will never get a chance to use 
the fool thing, at least where the Springfield 
would not also serve, but there is always the 
comforting feeling that if Dame Fortune 
should smile on one with a chance to shoot 
something very large, mean and ugly—No, 
this does not describe my mother-in-law—there 
stands in the gun cabinet a skookum gun with 
which I am on somewhat more than mere 
bowing terms. 

It is interesting to note that this 11.2 mm. 
cartridge develops about 4700 foot pounds 
with 28-inch barrel, as against 3918 foot 
pounds for the new .400 Whelen, and 3855 
for the .35 Whelen, both made by those fine 
gunmakers, Griffin & Howe. 
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LABORATORY 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS &% COMPANY 
JUNE 13, 1923 


Test of eleven and two tenths millimeter Mauser rifle and factory cartridges forwarded by Mr. 
H. E. Sargent, Pasadena, California, also test of various du Pont pewders using components forwarded 


by Mr. Sargent. 
Date of Tests, 
Charge 


Weight 
80.9 grains 
80.6 ray 


Weight 
Powder Bullets 
Foreign flake 331.5 SP 
Foreign flake 322.5 MC 
IMR No. 15 Dup. 339.2 SP 
(Lot 167) 
IMR 15% (Lot187) ” 
IMR 17% (Lot 711) 


IMR17 (Lot1002) ” 


Note: All shells used 


IMR No. 15, and IMR No. 17 showed large white flash. 


June 8, 1923 


No.of Airspace Mean , Energy 
shots inches ours ‘ L ft. Ibs. 
o -Llo 2 


:30 
-25 
.30 
were of German make. 
All other rounds, small red. 


Weights of 2.2 grains and 3.2 grains black powder were incorporated in the charges used in the 


complete German cartridges, fired in No. 1 and 


2 respectively. This was distributed through the 


flake powder and used either as a booster charge or to cut down muzzle flash. 


Weight of rifle about 11.5 pounds. 
Maker: Heinrich Krieghoff, Suhl, Germany. 





A New Winchester 
(Continued from Page 8) 


But let’s get back to New Haven. 

Besides Hooper, there was Dole, the boxing 
master at Yale, whom I had formerly known 
at Cornell. Dole didn’t fuss with cats by 
the light o’ the moon, but he was a target- 
shooting crank. I caught the disease from 
him. He picked me out a rifle, and we went 
up the river to the militia range where a squad 
was practicing with Peabodys. The soldier 
boys politely invited us to take turn about 
with them, offhand, two hundred. Right then 
and there I fired my first shot on a regular 
rifle range and at a standard target. It was 
a bull’s-eye. That settled it. I have been a 
rifle crank ever since. 

In the next seventeen years I fired about 
a hundred thousand shots at targets. They 
were not all bull’s-eyes. 

But that first bull’s-eye was scored in New 
Haven, in the year 1886. The next most im- 
portant event that year, in the same town, 
was the appearance of the Winchester Model 
1886. Of course, I bought one. 

I killed my first deer with that gun. The 
gun was good enough for me—always was— 
but I had a fool notion I could better the 
ammunition, by using smokeless stuff. There 
wasn’t any smokeless rifle powder made in 
America; so I sent to England for some. It 
was something of a novelty, even there, and 
they hadn’t tamed it. I bulged the chamber 
of my second Model 86 with it. That made 
me mad, and I went into the smokeless game 
in dead earnest. Finally we got American 
smokeless that was O. K.—but maybe you 
know that. 

The Model 86 Winchester, in my humble 
opinion, had the best breech mechanism of 
any lever action rifle that has ever been pro- 
duced, down to date; and I’ve tried ’em all. 
The Winchesters themselves have never been 
able to better it. 

That is why their latest product, the Model 
53, has that same action in miniature. (The 
circular says it has the Model 92 action, which 


is true; but the Model 92 is identical with 
the 86 except in size.) 

The Model 53 is now on the market and 
soon will be on sale everywhere. I have one 
of them before me, and have tried it, and 
found it an ideal arm of its class. 

The Model 53 is chambered for either the 
.25-20, the .32-20 or the .44-40 cartridge, as 
preferred. The solid frame pattern carries 
seven cartridges; the take-down, eight. It is 
made only with half magazine and shotgun 
butt. It weighs from five and a half to six 
and a half pounds, according to caliber, bal- 
ances right and handles nicely. The object has 
been to produce an up-to-date lightweight re- 
peater suitable for game from squirrel to deer, 
and using inexpensive ammunition. 

The Model 92 Winchester is so well known 
everywhere that it may be used as a basis of 
description of the new Model 53. The latter 
differs from the Model 92 in the following 
particulars : 

1. The barrel is of nickel steel, 22 inches 
long, instead of 24, and it is tapered from 
breech to muzzle. This reduces the weight 
about half a pound. 

2. The front sight is not set in a slot in 


’ the barrel itself, but in a stud milled from the 


barrel blank. 

3. The front sight is a Lyman “gold” bead. 
It does not stand high enough to bother. 

4. The rear sight is of the flat top open 
sporting pattern, with elevator for quick ad- 
justment. 

5. The forend is tapered toward the end 
of the magazine. 

6. The butt plate is of steel, heavily scored 
to prevent slipping from the shoulder. 

This model will handle all varieties of car- 
tridges of above-mentioned sizes, either high 
or low velocities. 

In all respects this little rifle is an excellent 
weapon of the light weight class, and it is sure 
to become very popular. 

Besides the Model 53, there will be another 
new model Winchester shortly, the Model 55, 
and a few weeks ago the restocked 52 made 
its appearance. 


Barrel length 2914 inches. 


Cleaning the Twenty-two 


By Townsend Whelen 


ECENTLY I found a new way of 
R cleaning the .22 caliber rifle which 

beats all other methods hollow when it 
comes to rapidity, ease, thoroughness, and 
absence of after-corrosion. Use good flannel 
patches of proper size. Usually it is most 
convenient to take the regular .30 caliber cut 
flannel patch and cut it in quarters, the 
squares being just about the right size to make 
a snug fit with the average rod. Use a good 
steel rod of the proper size. Wet the first 
four patches with Chloroil. Push the first 
and second patch wet with this cleaner 
straight through the bore from breech to 
muzzle, out the muzzle, and discard it without 
drawing it back. This will result in pushing 
quite ninety per cent of the dirt, and the 
primer and powder fouling out of the bore 
Swab the bore with the remaining two patches 
wet with Chloroil, running the patches up and 
down through the bore a number of times 
with the muzzle against some clean object 
such as a piece of paper on the floor. Then 
use dry, clean patches and dry the bore 
thoroughly. It usually takes swabbing with 
four patches to do this. Finally swab the 
bore with a patch saturated with any good 
gun grease, or if you are going to use the 
rifle again within a few days, with any good 
gun oil. This is all. The rifle can then be 
put away with perfect surety that rust won’t 
occur, and that no second cleaning will be 
necessary. The bore is absolutely clean and 
protected against dampness. This method can 
be done much quicker than any other 
thorough method that I know of, it is no 
trouble at all with a good outfit and the 
patches already prepared, and it is clean. 

I don’t know that Chloroil is any better 
cleaner than just plain water, but it will not 
cause rust if a little of it remains like water 
will, and with a .22 rifle there are a lot of 
small crevices around the extractor and breech 
that it is almost impossible to get all the 
dampness out of if water be used. 
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Energy and Killing Power 


fuse to my pipe and let off a bomb- 


H« anyone any objection if I touch the 
Well then, here 


shell in our midst? 
goes :— 

What does “ft. lbs.” mean? Does it mean 
anything? Have we for years been blindly 
following an imaginary trail in our thinking 
and talking in the use of this term “ft. lbs’? 
I think so. Let us see:— 

In all our alleged scientific thinking we use 
three implied ideas—space, mass, time. Horse- 
power, for example includes these three men- 
tal elements. But “ft. Ibs.” takes in only two 
of them; that is, we omit the time element. 
Does 1,000 lbs. falling to the earth through an 
imaginary vacuum one foot really equal one 
pound falling 1,000 feet under the same condi- 
tions? I doubt it. 

Of course our foot-pound theory has cer- 
tain logical foundations, but so has the school- 
boy’s reply that “If a man can build a house 
in ten days, then ten men can build it in one 
day; but if that is so, then if it takes one 
ship ten days to cross the ocean, then ten 
ships can cross the ocean in one day.” Horse- 
power may be like the housebuilding in the 
schoolboy’s mind, and “ft. Ib.” like the ship 
sailing. 

For untold years it was taken as a matter 
of common sense and sanity that a ten-pound 
weight would fall faster than a one-pound 
weight until Galileo dropped a ten-pound and 
a one-pound weight together from the Pisa 
tower (I believe it was ?) and found that, 
except for air resistance, weight had nothing 
whatever to do with the falling speed. If 
we measure bullet power in horsepower we 
may get somewhere, but long ago, as I have 
hinted time and again in my gun writings, 
I personally tossed aside “ft. lb.” as being of 
no real practical use in ballistics. I saw and 
knew over a number of years that a certain 
lead bullet. (45-90-300, for instance) with 
about 1,000 ft. Ib was deadlier on deer than 
a bullet of half the weight (150-grain Spring- 
field, for example) with twice the figured foot 
pounds—2,000 ft. Ibs. 

The 150-grain faster bullet undoubtedly had 
over twice the energy of the .45 slow bullet, 
but now arose at least two questions, with 
a dozen more shadowy questions in the back- 
ground. We will herein leave untouched the 
dozen shadows just mentioned, and look at the 
two mentioned in the foreground. First, the 
energy of the bullets could of course be used 
in various ways, such as heat or electrical ef- 
fects, with consequent cost of tearing effects. 
Second, although the energy of one bullet was 
over double the other bullet as measured by 
“ft. Ibs.” how about their relative energy 
measured by some other rule-stick, such as 
horsepower? If the energy of one bullet ac- 
tually was double and more of the other 
bullet, then one should get the same answers 
no matter what yardstick he used to measure 
by. But up to date, I have not noticed many 


By Chauncey Thomas 


bullets measured by horsepower or by any 
other system other than the questionable “ft. 
Ib.” theory. 

A whole lot of our most modern ballistic 
figuring is based on a sort of one-horse divine 
authority handed down from a century or 
even longer ago, and today we swallow it with 
shut eyes. Crude tests made with round can- 
non balls a hundred years ago may or may not 
apply to projectiles then or now, even assum- 
ing that the original observations and deduc- 
tions were correct, which today nobody seems 
to know for sure; they just accept them as 
Holy Writ and fire brickbats at anyone who 
questions the sacred tables. 

How fast are our bullets going? I don’t 
know. Who does? Occasionally a bullet in 
flight is actually measured by cutting elec- 
trified wires or through screens, usually at 
less than 100 yards and rarely if ever over 
200 yards. Then out comes the pad and 
pencil and these more than questionable bal- 
listic tables, and down in tabulated print go 
figures for 1,000 yards—1,500 yards and 
farther than the gun will actually shoot. I 
have seen sage tables gravely giving the tra- 
jectories of the .40-82-260 load with black 
powder, for example, up to 1,500 yards, when 
actually firing of the load from my own shoul- 
der showed that the bullet was tumbling like 
a stick at about 700 yards. 

To hang a rifle up by strings, shoot it, 
measure how far back and up the recoil swings 
the rifle, and from that figure out the speed, 
then the “ft. lb.” energy, then the trajectories 
for various ranges, is to my mind all pure 
moonshine. It has all the earmarks of a 
mathematical system to beat the roulette table. 
Perfectly logical but won’t work. Like the 
ten ships crossing the ocean in one day, just 
because one ship can cross the ocean in ten 
days. Also perfectly logical, but won’t work. 
Neither is logical, of course, in that all the 
conditions are not taken into consideration— 
my point here is that in measuring our ballis- 
tics today we do not take in all the condition, 
in fact, that many of the conditions are ac- 
tually unknown to us, hence we get a ballistic 
table like the boy’s ship sailing. 

Figuring bullet speed and energy by means 
of gun recoil cannot be done till we know what 
gun recoil is. Every once in a while I get 
into printed trouble by writing something 
about recoil. And I have reformed, it would 
take a jackscrew to get an article out of this 
type of writer about recoil. Every time I 
have tried it, in come a flutter of letters re- 
ferring me sarcastically to any schoolboy’s 
beginner’s book on physics, then others with 
more patience at my density refer me to the 
perfectly clear explanation of recoil in Dr. 
Mann’s “Flight of the Bullet, etc.” and still 
others, with more kindness, take pages to re- 
hash the matter in the same old way we all 
learned in school twenty, thirty, forty years 
ago. 
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But go shoot the gun. This I know: There 
are at least two recoils, one through the stock 
before the gun moves, a sort of wave, the 
other a come-back of the gun as a whole; also 
that “ft. lb.” is not measure of the effect of 
the two or more varieties of recoil on the 
shoulder. Now until we know something defi- 
nite about recoil, it strikes me as a waste of 
time and printer’s ink to concoct and print 
tables about bullet speed and energy based 
only on trustful figuring from only one meas- 
urement of one phase of not-understood recoil. 

Of late I read an article saying that recent 
experiments with rapid photography, by use 
of electric sparks and other means of no 
pressing interest here, seemed to show that 
when a bullet went through wood, and pre- 
sumably other substances of lighter gravity 
than lead, that the particles of the lighter 
material, when set in motion by the bullet, 
took unto themsélves a forward speed greater 
than the speed of the bullet. If such be so, 
and it is quite likely and not in the least un- 
reasonable nor unscientific, then here is one 
potent element in killing power of a bullet so 
far unheard of. How true the just mentioned 
article was, or is, I of course have no present 
means of proving, I leave that to others with 
more time and better chances of finding out. 
It is not my game. 

But this I at least believe: That to write, 
print and read and argue about certain things 
bullets and guns and powders do is all right 
when based on actual physical trial and error 
tests, but to do so when based only on the 
common ballistic tables in the gun catalogs 
is a waste of time. 

Meanwhile, remember this: No human mind 
has yet conceived anything without the three 
necessary ideas of space, mass, time—and “‘ft. 
Ib.” is a blindly accepted term that eliminates 
time, hence I doubt if “ft. Ib.” means any- 
thing. (Help.) 


Why the Land Was Posted 


(Continued from Page 2) 

fence row, but just flew out of it, down a 
little way and back again. Of the twenty-six 
birds Charlie had when he went away from 
home, but four showed up when they had 
recovered from their fright a few days later. 
The old cock with the patch of white feathers 
on his back was not among them. This year 
no bevy is using Charlie’s back yard, or any- 
where about his place so far as he knows. But 
he has posted his farm, and I feel a bit re- 
luctant to ask him for permission to shoot 
ducks about the pond, knowing that he has 
become a trifle bitter toward hunters. 

Here, then, as I take it, we have three rea- 
sons for land being posted, lack of courtesy on 
the part of the shooter, wanton killing, and 
ordinary, damned malicious cussedness as 
shown by some shooting men. 
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BALLISTICS OF A FEW PETERS CARTRIDGES 


CARTRIDGE 


22 L.R. Indoor Tack Hole 
22 L.R. Outdoor Tack Hole 
25-20 H.V. Expdg. Point 
32-20 H.V. Expdg. Point 
32-20 H.V. 

38-40 





BULLET 
WEIGHT 


MUZ. 
VEL. 


VEL. AT 
100 YDS. 





40 grs. 
40 ers. 
60 grs. 
80 gers. 
100 gers. 
180 grs. 
180 gers. 
170 grs. 
87 ers. 
117 ers. 
117 gre. 
170 grs. 
150 grs. 
150 gers. 
180 grs. 
150 grs. 
180 gts. 








930 





819 
922 
1604 
1523 
1224 
1054 





MUZZLE 
ENERGY 


77 





ENERGY 
100 YDS. 


60 





\ 45COLTAUTO 
MCSMOKELESS 


TRAJECTORIES 


100 YDS. 


designed for ranges up to 75 ft 


4.4 
1.3 
1.4 
2.1 
3.2 
1.8 





200 YDS. 


20.6 
8.2 
7.6 

11.4 

15.5 
9.3 
3.50 















Assure Satisfaction 





And that means real satisfaction. The 
standards set and attained in the manu- 
facture of Peters Ammunition are un- 
equalled. This is borne out in the fact 
that in rifle matches held all over the 
country users of Peters Cartridges always 
land the big share of the wins. And why 
is this possible, you ask? Because each 
and every Peters @artridge is manufactured, 
loaded and must perform according to cer- 
tain predetermined standards. 


Strict adherence to this method results 
in almost remarkable uniformity in the 
ammunition making it possible for Peters 
to place in the hands of America’s Rifle- 
men loads which perform with regularity. 
which make the utmost of the user’s skill. 
Once sighted in with Peters cartridges all 
you have to do is hold right and your 
score is right. 


Read what a few prominent shooters 
have told us or written as to results which 
are within the reach of every American 
shooter. 


The Manager of a well-known rifle 
club says: “For several years we have used 
ammunition. We found we were 
dropping points here and there so we 
decided to try ammunition. After 
firing several thousand rounds we saw no 
improvement so I obtained some Peters 
Tack Hole cartridges for a tryout. Im- 
mediately we found that every member 
shot groups that were a remarkable im- 
provement. We have not lost a match 
since we began the use of Peters Tack Hole 
cartridges. In my opinion Tack Hole is 
the only ammunition.” 








Speaking of the Protected Point Ex- 
panding bullet one shooter writes: ‘I shot 
a large wood chuck with your new bullet 
and I sure got a good idea of the bullet’s 
effectiveness. It expands properly for in 
coming out through the abdomen of the 
chuck it made a hole fully four inches 
across and the chuck did not move a leg, 
he died that quickly.” 


Regarding the improved 30-30, 25 R. 
Auto and 25-35: “I note you are putting 
out the 30-30, 25-35 and 25 Rem auto 
at increased velocities without cutting 








down the standard bullet weight. That 
ought to satisfy the users of these car- 
tridges as being the best they can get. 
They’ll shoot flat enough, no use to 
lighten the bullet weight to increase vel- 
ocity at the sacrifice of shocking power 
and accuracy.” 


Another shooter writes: ‘“That 30-06 
Protected point bullet is a killer if there 
ever was one. I shot once at a deer over 
400 yards and he dropped as if struck by 
lightning.” 


A small bore expert from Iowa says: 
“I obtained 500 of your Peters Tack Hole 
ammunition and tried it out yesterday 
with my new rifle and can frankly 
say that it is the very best ammunition 
that I have ever had the pleasure of using. 
The uniformity in grouping is simply 
wonderful. I can firmly believe that 
everything you say about your ammuni- 
tion is correct, because it will absolutely 
shoot exactly where you hold it.” 





This shooter says: ‘I have never shot 
anything but Peters cartridges until but 
lately when I bought some ,they not 
having Peters in stock. I shot about half 
of them when the gun began to key hole 
them and shot crooked. I was just ready 
to take the gun back when I got some 
Peters cartridges. The first shot a little 
crooked then the next ones all centered the 
mark.” 





Use Peters cartridges whether on the 
range or on the hunt. There is a special 
Peters Cartridge particularly adapted to 
your requirements which will not only 
give you the maximum of pleasure from 
your shooting but also maximum results. 
The discerning shooter finds in Peters all 
that he looks for in ammunition of 
quality. 


1 —.22 Large Rifle Tack Hole. Ex- 
treme accuracy; uniformity; cleanli- 
ness. 

2 —.25-20 High Velocity, Expanding 
Point. A fast small game cartridge 
of maximum effectiveness. 


3 —.32-20 High Velocity Expanding 
Point. Unsurpassed for fast mov- 
ing small, and medium game. 


The Peters Cartridge Company 


4—.38 S & W Spl. wad cutter. Es- 
pecially designed for accurate target 
shooting with revolver. 


5 —.38 S & W Spl. mid range wad 
cutter for accurate and uniform re- 
volver target shooting indoors. 


6 —.45 Auto. 
shooting. 
power. 


Unsurpassed for target 
Unequalled for stopping 


7 —.45 Auto Rim. The auto cartridge 
adapted to the revolver without in- 
convenience of clips. 


8 —.250-3000 P.P. Expanding Bullet. 
A combination of speed and striking 
energy which drops ‘em in their 
tracks. 


9 —.25 Rem. Auto. Improved ballis- 
tics which greatly increases effective- 


ness. 

10 —.25-35. Increased velocity with 
standard bullet weight. 

11 —.30-30. Greater accuracy range 


shocking power due to improved 
ballistics with standard bullet weight. 


12 —.30-40, 150 P.P. Expanding Bul- 
let. A big game bullet which de- 
livers maximum shocking power. 


13 —.30-40, 180-gr. P.P. Expanding 
Bullet. The above cross sextion of 
the bullet shows the unusual (pat- 
ented) construction which holds the 
bullet weight intact on impact re- 
sulting in extreme penetration. 


14 —.30-06 P.P. Expanding Bullet. 
Supplied in 150 and 180 grs., giv- 
ing users of this popular size a big 
game cartridge of unsurpassed quali- 
ties. 

15 —.300 Savage P.P. Expanding Bullet. 
The P.P. Expanding Bullet in this 
cartridge results in terrific shocking 
power due to expansive and pene- 
trative qualities of this superior bul- 
let. 


16— 8 MM. Mauser. A superior car- 
tridge designed for the 8 MM. 
Mauser rifles with chambers measur- 
ing 7.9 mm. 


Dept. A-26, Cincinnati, Ohio 


New York 


San Francisco 
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Conducted by Capt. Jerome Clark 


Notes on Restoring Stocks and Cases 
By Chester Wing 


vantage of having his collection in 

perfect order. If done by a gunsmith, 
it costs money. Moreover, anyone who has 
labored long and painstakingly over a delicate 
bit of repairing inevitably acquires a greater 
appreciation of the skill of the maker. Un- 
fortunately, most of the gun books, in their 
chapters on advice to young collectors, as- 
sume that the tyro already understands many 
of the points that are common knowledge 
to the professional. Consequently, the be- 
ginner often, from the viewpoint of a con- 
noisseur, ruins some beautiful specimens of 
craftsmanship. The following notes are of- 
fered by a novice, in the hope of helping 
other novices to avoid a few of the pitfalls 
that beset the path of the enthusiastic “re- 
storer.” 

Don’t try to make an old pistol which 
has the wonderful dignity and charm of an- 
tiquity look as if it just came from the paint 
shop,— raw. You can destroy most of its 
value in a few misguided minutes. 

Don’t try to renovate until you are sure 
you know the kind of wood, and what the 
original finish was. If you cannot determine 
this, and still want to tackle the job, remem- 
ber your procedure will be quite different 
from that used if you knew just what to 
expect. 

Don’t start work until you have decided 
this question: “Must I strip off all the finish, 
and start all over again, or will it be better 
to restore what now remains?” As the ad- 
vertisements say, there’s a whale of a differ- 
ence, and the decision will, in its results, 
determine, once and for all, the value of the 
piece. Sometimes, but very rarely, the strip- 
ping should be done, so be sure you are right. 

Don’t try to work out any blemishes until 
you have, if possible, some idea of what 
caused them. A black stain is a very differ- 
ent problem from the black caused by scorch- 
ing; or a bruise from a cut or deep scratch; 
or the presence of external dirt compared 
with the effect of weather-beating. 

Don’t forget that some other ignoramus 
may have tried a few experiments on your 
Piece, so try to see where the maker’s work 
ended and the fakir’s efforts began. 


E, vans amateur must realize the ad- 


Don’t clean the stock or case of any Euro- 
pean weapon with anything stronger than a 
damp cloth, without first finding out if the 
cleaning material has any bleaching effect on 
that particular weapon. Even the most deli- 
cate soaps will not affect one piece of wood 
and yet will entirely change the finish of 
another piece of the same wood. Remember 
that every gun has had its own, individual 
experience, and we will never know the half 
of what that has been, so no hard and fast 
rule can be laid down. 

Don’t clean an Oriental piece with even 
a damp cloth, until you have tried out a 
little spot that will not count for much. 
Oriental antiquity has a way of dissolving 
right in your hands, and without warning. 
There are English books of many generations 
ago, when flint locks were the last word in 
gunsmithing, fifty odd years before the per- 
cussion idea had been conceived, urging Eng- 
lish collectors to beware of the imitations 
that were even then being assembled and sold 
at fabulous profits by the wily Oriental. 

Don’t strip the wood finish without having 
some white shellac handy to apply at once 
before the air begins its work on the newly 
exposed wood. Old wood is very sensitive, 
and will easily lose the color that age alone 
gives. 

Don’t start the varnishing for the new, or 
the oiling for the restored finish, until all 
inlaying of patches has been completed, and 
the new wood matched in color to the old. 

Don’t start the varnishing or oiling until all 
the glueing of loose parts is done, and the 
surplus glue carefully removed. Allow at 
least twenty-four hours for the glue to set. 

Don’t apply glue to surfaces that still have 
any finish, either oil or varnish, on them, or 
else any strain from handling or from damp- 
ness will undo your work. 

Don’t use sandpaper to make a strip of new 
wood fit into a crack, or to fit the edges of 
any inlaid patch. Sandpaper leaves round 
edges, which are fatal to a good job. Use 
carefully a fine-tooth, slender file. 

Don’t use sandpaper to work down the sur- 
face of an inlaid patch which you glued in 
place the day before, but level it off with the 
slender, flexible file. Sandpaper is too clumsy, 
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and will mar the surface of the adjoining, old 
wood, while the file can be easily controlled, 
and will leave an absolutely perfect surface. 


Don’t try to lift dents with a hot iron, 
unless you are willing to see the surrounding 
finish bleached out, maybe removed, for that’s 
what often happens. 


Don’t try to raise dents with a hot iron 
alone, for that is a job for a skilled cabinet 
maker. He will do it, and lift the varnish 
at the same time without injury, but don’t 
try to steal his craft. Place a piece of wet 
blotting paper on the dent, touch the blotter 
just over the spot with the hot iron, keep 
moving the blotter to a wet spot, and apply 
the hot iron to that spot,eand the steam gen- 
erated will cause the grain to swell and close 
the dent. In your apprenticeship, you had 
better remove the finish first. Then the iron 
will work better, and you will have an even 
surface to restore, i. e., even in color. The 
grain will be rough, just like haircloth, ready 
for the finest grade of sandpaper. 


Don’t try to help the looks of cuts or 
scratches by the above method, for it won’t 
help them at all. A cut or a scratch has 
broken the grain, and no amount of swelling 
will help that. Use a wood “filler,” or a 
patch, according to the circumstances. 


Don’t strip the wood until you have tried 
all the other methods, for you wish to keep 
the age, not lose it. Clean off the external 
dirt, and think it over again. 


Don’t clean off surface dirt with a solution 
of washing soda in water, unless you wish to 
bleach the wood at the same time. Use 
pumice (powdered) on a wet cloth, and very 
gently rubbed, never scrubbed. 

Don’t omit to remove all sediment of either 
soda or pumice with a clean, wet cloth. If 
a greasy feeling of the surface shows the 
soda still remains, add a few drops of vinegar 
to the clear water, say one drop to a quart, 
followed by clear water alone. This is neces- 
sary, or the soda keeps on bleaching for some 
time. 

Don’t apply thick coats of varnish, but 
cover evenly and as thin as you can without 
leaving spots. 

Don’t touch up any dry spots you have left 
when varnishing, unless it is done instantly, 
before the wet varnish is the least bit “tacky” 
(sticky); or when dry, your work will show a 
spot like a little puddle, almost impossible to 
escape. Instead rub down with pumice and 
water, and cover the spot by the application 
of another coat to the entire surface. 


Don’t fail to allow at least 48 hours be- 
tween coats of varnish. If the surface is the 
least atom tacky, wait at least 24 hours after 
the tackiness is over. The outside of a coat 
sets long before the inside is hard. 

Don’t fail to allow at least 24 hours after 
using any color stain before applying either 
varnish or oil. Stains often change a lot in 
24 hours, and you may not want to alter the 
shade. 

Don’t varnish, or oil, over any color stain 
you have applied, unless you have seen the 
color by daylight. This is especially important 
in matching the stain on a patch to the color 
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of the old wood. 
condition. 

Don’t try to varnish over wood that has 
been rubbed down with oil and pumice, or 
with oil alone. Remove the oil first by rub- 
bing down with water and pumice. Use the 
oil and pumice rub after the last coat of 
varnish. 

Don’t try to use a color stain made by com- 


Its hard to do under any 


bining dry color (powdered form, as sold by. 


painter) and oil when working on old and 
hard, close-grained woods, like hickory. Such 
wood was frequently used in flint lock horse 
pistols, service issue, for with a heavy, brass 
knob butt, one had a mace that would do 
great execution. Oil stains wipe right off such 
stock just as if from metal. Use a pinch of 
analine dye in a little water, letting it set for 
24 hours. 

Don’t forget that ammonia will give a shade 
when coloring oak that may be just what the 
doctor ordered. 

Don’t forget when varnishing a’ plane sur- 
face, like the cover of a case, to tip up the 
ends and examine them before setting away 
to dry. Quite often a drop or two will have 
run over without your knowing it, and when 
dry, the aforesaid end will look as if draped 
with a lambrequin, and a tiresome job to 
remove. 

Don’t try to polish any brass hinges, name 
plates, or any other metal trimmings while 
the wood is bare, or you will get a stain that 
is almost impossible to lose. 

Don’t try to thin out old varnish with tur- 
pentine so that it will flow smoothly. Use it 
for floor finishing, shampooing, anything but 
on your arms collection. By “old varnish” is 
meant varnish remaining in a can that has 
been opened, and so exposed to the air, many 
times. Varnish is good, no matter how old in 
years, so long as the can has not been opened; 
that is, if it was originally made rfght. Be- 
cause of the thickening caused by exposure, 
it is better to keep small cans for the fine 
work. You can depend upon it that the 
manufacturer gave the varnish all the tur- 
pentine it would stand. 

Don’t try to keep shellac in metal con- 
tainers, but use glass bottles, just as the 
painter sells it to you. If he supplies you 
with large quantities in cans, he assumes you 
know that when opened the first time it must 
go into a glass bottle or jar. Keep it corked 
tight, or it will rapidly thicken. 

Don’t take off the hinges of a pistol case 
until you have tested all the screws to see if 
they can be turned. Screws rust into old, hard 
wood, just as into metal, and the heads are 
easily broken. 


Don’t try to start any screw without using 
a screw driver that fills the slot in the screw 
head, and then bear on heavily and mighty 
carefully, for a damaged screw head is un- 
pardonable. Better let the screw alone if it 
sticks, rather than take any chances. 


Don’t try to drive a brass screw into a hole 
just occupied by an iron screw, without en- 
larging the hole just a trifle. Otherwise you 
will probably break the screw head, for brass 
will not stand the strain of a tight fit. That 
is why the maker used iron screws,— for wear 
not for looks. 
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Don’t force any screw into wood without 
soaping it, 7. e., drawing the screw across a 
piece of brown soap to lubricate the threads. 
Drilling out a broken screw is a mean job, 
and generally injures considerable wood. The 
patent devices for this process look fine on 
paper, but many are worthless when applied 
to broken screws of the size you will use. 

Don’t use silver polish on silver wire that 
is inlaid in the wood, for it will bite into the 
finish, and generally bleaches also. 

Don’t use any kind of polish on gold mount- 
ings, no matter whether near the wood or 
not. Gold does not need it. Use a piece of 
clean chamois skin. 

Don’t leave a gun where bay rum, toilet 
water or cologne may be accidentally spattered 
on it. The alcohol will ruin the finish if any 
varnish or shellac has been used. 

Don’t experiment with any part of an an- 
tique gun or case, just because you have a 
modern part of the right size, etc. No true 
collector will admire any machine-made prod- 
uct on an outfit that antedates machinery. 
We know that Columbus did not carry a 
fountain pen. 

Don’t forget to, remove as much rust as 
possible by the use of solvents before trying 
any harsher means. You cannot hurry this 
phase of the work, for the successive doses 
of solvent should each have several days to 
act. Remember the rust may have been a 
century or two in accumulating, so do not 
begrudge a week or two in getting rid of it. 
You may be sorely tempted to try a little 
emery cloth “just where the rust is so thick,” 
but don’t succumb to temptation. Of course 
it is a lot quicker so is a blacksmith’s file 
or a carborundum wheel. 


Don’t forget to put a little lubricating oil 
on any surface you are going to rub with 
emery cloth, or even with crocus cloth. This 
prevents any unnecessary scratches. 


Don’t reline a case by glueing the new goods 
right over the old, without first finding out if 
it will leave room enough for the pistol to 
fit in again, or you may be out of pocket 
to the amount of your time and some costly 
material. 


Don’t forget to make a rack by boring half 
a dozen or more holes clear through a piece 
of three quarter inch pine board, about three 
inches apart, fitting and glueing tightly into 
these holes round wooden rods about six or 
seven inches long, so that when the board is 
clamped into your bench vise the rods will 
stick up like fence posts. When varnishing or 
oiling a pistol, and you come to the stage 
when you are figuring how to get at the spots 
covered by your clumsy fingers without laying 
the piece down and spoiling all your work, 
just slip the barrel over one of the posts, finish 
the last few touches, and let it stay on the 
rack until dry.. Make the holes (and rods) 
of different diameters, for a heavy pistol may 
break off a slender rod made for the small 
bores. 

Last, and most important of all: Don’t 
hurry any of the work. It is a slow, delicate, 
patient process, but not half so slow, probably, 
as the work of the master who made the piece. 
His ambition and achievement was ever qual- 
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ity, not quantity. Don’t deface the monument 
he has left us. Remember that when you 
have spent many hours in study and labor on 
a museum piece, there is no sweeter sound in 
your ears than the praise of the man who 
knows and appreciates, when he says to you 
“Son, they were craftsmen in those days, 
weren’t they?” All unconsciously, he has in- 
cluded you. 


* * * 


Powder and Barrels — Today 
and Yesterday 
By CAPT. JEROME CLARK 


T WOULD probably be a surprise to some 
{ of our ballistic experts to read the reports of 

some of the special load experiments made 
back as far as 1675 to determine the same ques- 
tions which today claim so much attention. 

Way back about that period a Spaniard, one 
Nicola Spadoni, wrote a work in which he tried 
to show the public that the new type of flint 
lock was a superior piece to the wheel lock. In 
his treatise he explained in detail the exact pro- 
portions which should be used in the length and 
bore of shotguns and the weight of powder and 
shot for them. He also explained why coarse- 
grained powder should be used in the larger bores 
and longer barrels; and his arguments are just the 
same aS we use today. Experiments made in 
England by the Royal Society in the year 1743 
were made to determine the length of barrel nec- 
essary to burn the charge and also the proportion 
of unburned powder iw different lengths of bar- 
rels, pressures and expansion of gasses and the 
height a ball would reach if fired straight up and 
the length of time it would take to fall. 

It used to be a popular theory among soldiers 
that if the vent of the gun was placed forward 
of the breech that it made the recoil greater— 
consequently many soldiers used a silver coin 
which fit our old muskets perfectly when rammed 
into the breech aperture and which they imagined 
stopped much of the recoil. This theory, how- 
ever, was disproved by actual test by a French 
gunsmith named LeClere, who was gunsmith to 
Louis XVI of France. He made a barrel with 
four touchholes which he could stop up with 
screws. He then placed it in a machine rest and 
found that the distance of the vent from breech 
was of little importance and that he got the same 
recoil wherever the powder was ignited. He did 
find, however, that the vent if close to the breech 
fouled much easier and that if placed about a 
quarter of an inch ahead was less liable to get 
stopped up from dirt in bottom of barrel. The 
French muskets were therefore made after his 
recommendations and from then on to our Civil 
War type Springfields, we find about the same 
distance of ignition. The early authorities on 
shooting, prior to the Revolution, have some rules 
about powder and ball that finally resulted in the 
making of charges for a particular gun, the meas- 
ure to be the same diameter as the barrel and 
double the diameter in depth, and for shot a 
measure of like diameter but one-third less in 
depth than for the powder. 

The rifle load was dt rmined by filling the 
mold for the ball three t ms, nct including the 
neck and then makin: a measire taat it would 
just fill with this amount. 
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SPECIAL FARE CERTIFICATES 

The special fare certificates entitling members 
to the special fare and half-fare round trip rates 
for themselves and members of their family are 
now ready for distribution from the Office of the 
Secretary. These certificates, if presented to the 
ticket agent at the time of purchase, will be re- 
ceived in lieu of one-half the regular return fare. 
In order to receive this special rate, tickets must 
be purchased between September 6th and Septem- 
ber 12th, except at distant points in the South- 
west and West they will be accepted on Septem- 
ber 5th and September 4th, depending on the 
travel distance. Members desiring to make use 
of the special rate privilege should get in touch 
with the Office of the Secretary of the National 
Rifle Association immediately that certificates re- 
quired will be sent them without further delay. 
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COMPOUNCE STAGES FIELD DAY 

The Compounce Rifle Club, of Bristol, Con- 
necticut, under the direction of Dr. C. J Moore, 
staged a Field Day on Saturday, July 12th. Dur- 
ing the day, shooting with all kinds of guns was 
featured, including shotguns at the traps, .22- 
caliber rifle, 30-caliber rifle and hunting and 
pistol matches. The match had been well adver- 
tised and there was a good crowd in attendance. 
Weather conditions were ideal, and plenty of 
refreshments were available to take the edge off 
the warm sun. 

The summer season is a season of picnics and 
field days. If you cannot get your members out to 
just lie down and shoot, try a picnic or field day 
on the range, inviting out the wives and wives- 
to-be, the children, and all the picnickers of the 
neighborhood. Don’t forget that you are running 
a club, a small chapter of a large fraternity, and 
the club spirit, the fraternity idea will help you 
just as much to make a success of things as it 
does other fraternal and cooperative organizations. 

Don’t just run a rifle range—run a real club, 
and the summer will lose most of its terrors. 

~ 2% we 


WYOMING STATE SHOOT 

The civilian rifle clubs at Lovell, Sheridan, 
Shoshoni, Thermopolis, and Himes got together 
and staged a civilian state competition on the 
range of the Lovell Club. Eleven matches were 
on the program, in the majority of which the 
Sheridan outfit carried away the honors. R. L. 
Griffith, of Lovell won the opening competition, 
and two hundred and three hundred yards, ten 
shots at each range, with a score of 92. Wade, 
of Sheridan won the Offhand Match, twenty shots 
at 200 yards with a score of 95; the Free Rifle 
Match at 300 yards, ten shots in each of the three 
International positions, using the regular Inter- 
national decimal target, with a score of 251; the 
Swiss Match at 500 yards with nineteen bull’s- 
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eyes; the rapid fire match at 200 and 300 yards 
with a score of 93; the State Championship, and 
the pistol match on the standard American target 
at 25 yards with a score of 272. 

In other words, the Wyoming shoot was just 
about all “Wade, of Sheridan,” although the 
1,000-yard championship for the Messick Cup 
went to Hollenbeck, also of Sheridan, with a 
score of 93, while the 1,000-yard match for the 
Senator Kenrick Trophy was won by Massey, of 
Sheridan, with 94. 

The State Team Match, calling for teams of 
four, ten shots standing at 200 yards, ten shots 
rapid fire at 200 yards, target A, and ten shots 
at 500 and 600 yards, target B, gave the Sheridan 
outfit another victory.. Sheridan Team No. 1 
turned in a total of 717; Lovell Team No. 1, 672; 
Thermopolis, 659; Sheridan Team No. 2, 647; 
and Lovell Team No. 2, 592. 

This effort of the civilian riflemen of Wyoming 
to stage their own State Match, lacking the op- 
portunity to participate with the National Guard 
in an open state championship, is deserving of 
the support of every rifleman in the State. Un- 
doubtedly, the holding of this competition will 
greatly simplify the matter of selecting a civilian 
team from Wyoming to represent that State at 
the National Matches at Perry. 

a a , 

LUTHER, OKLAHOMA DEFEATS FORT 

WORTH TEXAS 

The Luther, Oklahoma Rifle Club and Fort 
Worth, Texas got together the other day for a 
five-man team match at 300 yards, firing ten 
shots standing, five shots sitting, five shots kneel- 
ing, and ten shots prone. When the confusion 
had died down, Luther was out in front with a 
team total of 595 and Fort Worth, 581. 
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THAT QUESTION OF FUNDS 

The question of raising funds to carry on club 
activities is particularly serious during the summer 
months. It is intimately tied up with the ques- 
tion of getting people out on the range in the 
summer time when most of the regulars are away 
on vacation. The Lawrence Park Rifle Club of 
Erie, Pennsylvania, which we have mentioned 
before as a live wire outfit, discovered one way of 
accomplishing both things at the same time. 

Under the leadership of C. T. Patterson, Club 
Secretary, they held a “fish fry” on the shore of 
Lake Erie. The event was quite a success and 
succeeded in attracting the attention of a great 
many people who otherwise would never have 
been interested in the rifle club’s activities. At the 
same time it accomplished its purpose of replen- 
ishing the club treasury. This is an idea which 
may well be followed by any club situated on 
the water where fish fries, clam bakes, etc. are 
accepted forms of picnicking. 
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EMPLOYEES OF PENNSY ACCENTING 
THE RIFLE GAME 


The following extract from the Pennsylvania 
News of August 1st indicates the extent to which 
the Athletic League of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
System has taken up the rifle shooting game: 


To create additional interest in sports, a sys- 
tem outdoor rifle shoot by correspondence at 50 
and 100 yards, has been arranged. Shoots wili 
be conducted any time during the week preced- 
ing the last Saturday in the months of May, 
June, July, August, September and October. It 
will be conducted for the individual champion- 
ship in five classes, A. B. C. D. and E, according 
to the ability of the entry. 

The captain of each club is to classify the 
members of his club for the first shoot and 
thereafter entries will be reclassified according 
to marks made in previous events. 


FIRST ENTRIES CLOSE AUGUST 15 

Each captain is to furnish J. T. Coleman, sys- 
tem chairman at Philadelphia, direct with a list 
of every member of his club desiring to enter 
the shoot, with his classification, by Aug. 15, for 
the first shoot. Official targets will then be 
furnished by Chairman Coleman for each mem- 
ber of the club. Names of additional entries 
should be furnished to the chairman prior to 
the 15th of each month for that month’s contest. 

Targets are to be returned to Chairman Cole- 
man not later than Friday of the week following 
the shoot to check the scores made and decide 
the winner. In case of a dispute concerning any 
score turned in, the target questioned will be 
given to a disinterested committee for decision. 

SILVERWARE GIVEN AS PRIZES 

An entrance fee of ten cents is to be charged 
for each shoot. The funds secured will be used 
to purchase trophies and pay only such expenses 
incurred in conducting the affairs. 

The system committee will present high grade 
silverware to the winners of first, second, and 
third places in each of the five classes after each 
monthly shoot. 

SHOOTS FOR PENNSY FAMILY 

Each contestant is to fire ten shots at 50 and 
ten at 100 yards, in prone position. The score 
at each distance is to be added, and the total 
points count. 

Shoots are open to all employees in active 
service and members of their immediate families 
and not otherwise employed. 

If the outdoor shoots are successful indoor 
contests along similar lines will be conducted 
during the months of November, December, Jan- 
uary, February, March, and April. 

SHOTGUNS TO POP ALSO 

It was decided by the committee that standard 
N. R. A. outdoor targets for 50-yard small bore 
rifle shooting with two-inch bull’s-eye, five tar- 
gets to a card, be substituted for the present 
targets with three-inch bull’s-eye and but one 
target to a card. In the opinion of members of 
the committee, the new targets will do away 
with considerable wrangling. Instead of filling 
one target with ten holes, the marksman will 
shoot but twice at each of the five targets mak- 
ing it much easier to compile the score. The 
new targets are five inches in diameter, an inch 
smaller than the old. 


* * * 


HOW ABOUT THE MAIL CLERK? 


Mail clerk Eugene L. Stack, of East Orange, 
N. J., has been given the personal commendation 
of the President of the United States and of the 
Postmaster General, together with a material 
financial reward amounting to two thousand dol- 
lars, according to press dispatches, for the cour- 
ageous way in which he protected the mails by 
killing one bandit and putting another to flight 
at the East Orange office. The publicity which 
has been given Mr. Stack will undoubtedly serve 
as a stimulus to other mail clerks to emulate his 
example. Before they can hope to do so, how- 
ever, they will have to learn how to shoot the 
guns with which they are all armed. This is 
the .45 Model 1917 revolver. 

In this incident there is a splendid opportunity 
for civilian rifle clubs to recruit new members 
and render a great service to the nation by 
getting after the mail clerks operating out of their 
local communities and teaching them the fine 
points of the revolver and rifle shooting game. 
The mail clerks are a fine bunch of men and any 
civilian rifle club will benefit by getting them 
interested. 
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THANK YOU, COLONEL BREES! 

The following letter from Mr. N. Wither, Sec- 
retary of the Peninsula Rifle Club strikes us as 
being worthy of reprinting verbatim. The splen- 
did spirit of cooperation evidenced by Colonel 
Brees and the unusually fine spirit of sportsman- 
ship apparent by at least one of the Peninsula 
Club’s members are deserving of the commenda- 


tion of every American rifleman. 


The Peninsula Rifle Club is fortunate in more 
than one way. 
The local Presidio range is, you might say, 


in the center of the town. A ridge of hills act 


as a backstop. 

The Commanding Officer, Colonel Brees, and 
those under him show us every courtesy. Num- 
berless times they have sacrificed their own 
time to aid us. 

Last Sunday we had a five-cornered match— 
the 30th Infantry, C. M. T. C., O. R. C., 11th 
Cavalry, and the above club. This Sunday 
a match with the 160th Infantry (two teams) 
and the 159th Infantry National Guard. 

At this latter shoot the writer met some mem- 
bers from the Pasadena Rifle and Pistol Club 
and was informed of the many miles they had 
to travel to get to a range. ot only that, but 
a range they had to make themselves. It is the 
same with other clubs around here. 

Hats off to them is the least I can say. They 
are indeed surprised when they come here and 
see how fortunate we are. Still we have mem- 
bers who do not appreciate it. Then again we 
have some members who are real sportsmen, 
one who offers to pay one-half the dues of all 
prospective members who feel they cannot af- 
ford ten dollars a year (98 per cent of wh'‘ch 
goes to soldiers who do the marking). 

To encourage new members we have merchan- 
dise and money shoots, and those who have the 
highest qualifications are so handicapped they 
have not a ghost of a show to win anything. 

* * * 


YUBA-SUTTER WINTER PROGRAM 

The Yuba-Sutter Rifle and Pistol Club will 
start their Winter season with a modified Inter- 
national Course match which will be fired the 
second or third Sunday in October. 

The course will be: ten shots offhand; five 
kneeling; five sitting, and ten prone, slow fire 
and ten shots prone rapid fire, using the “A” 
target at 300 meters. 

Gridley, Oroville, Hammonton and Colusa have 
been invited to compete and have accepted. Each 
club will have a five-man team. 

During September and October the Yuba-Sutter 
Club will fire the qualification course for N. R. A. 
medals. 

We have range which is open the year around 
except when it is actually raining. 

The club is composed mainly of farmers and 
school students and is gaining in interest all the 
time. 

a ie 
POLICE AT PERRY 

Marked copies of the National Match Program 
have been sent to the Chiefs of Police of every 
city in the United States with a population of 
ten thousand or more. The American members 
of the International Police Chiefs Association 
have been circularized several times during the 
year. Every effort has been made to point out 
to the guardians of the law the privileges which 
are theirs in the matter of intensive training and 
match competition with the guns with which they 
are supposed to protect the public property. It is 
up to the police and the citizens themselves now. 
The sending of State civilian teams at Govern- 
ment expense may open the way for many police 
officers to attend the School and the Matches 
who would not otherwise be able to go. 

If you believe that your policemen should know 
how to shoot, and that they would benefit by a 
trip to Perry, take it up with your Police Chiefs. 
The time is short, but it isn’t too late to do some- 
thing. 
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THE REMINGTON TROPHY 

One of the seven major trophies presented to 
the National Rifle Association in 1923 for Com- 
petition in the National Small Bore Matches at 
Camp Perry failed to arrive at the range in time 
for exhibition. This trophy was the Remington 
Cup. It will be on hand this year and it is 
safe to say that, having been examined by the 
shooters, the entry list in the Inter-club Midrange 
Match will be boosted considerably. The trophy 
is in the form of a silver cup which, happily, 
breaks away from the conventional loving cup 


design sufficiently to make the trophy distinctive 
and worthy of its place beside the splendid 
bronzes and silver cups which have added so 
much to the small bore section of the Camp Perry 
program. The cup is mounted on an ebony base, 
especially designed to properly set off the trophy. 

The course of fire for the Remington Trophy 
calls for two sighting shots and twenty shots 
for record at 150 yards. The competition is open 
to teams of four from any N. R. A. club in good 
standing. Any sights and any .22-caliber rim fire 
rifle are permitted. In addition to the trophy, 
silver medals are awarded the winning team, with 
bronze medals to the second and third teams. 
The usual cash prizes are also awarded. 

The match this year will be fired on the morn- 
ing of Monday, September 22. The winners last 
year were the Frankford Arsenal Club, of Phil- 
adelphia. Although the Cup was not available 
for exhibition at Perry, it was delivered to the 
Frankford Arsenal Club and has been in their 
custody during the year, so that their victory was 
no empty one. 
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THE SMALL BORE CHAMPIONSHIPS 


The “X” ring, which is the small brother of 
the “V” ring, again proved its value in prevent- 
ing long drawn out shoot-offs in the small bore 
championships at fifty and one hundred yards. 
There were no possibles hung up over the forty 
shot course at fifty yards, but there were two 
399’s and eight 397’s. By virtue of the “X” ring 
in the fifty-yard target, however, no shoot-offs 
were necessary, and the fifty-yard title for 1924 
goes to Roger M. Kelley of Pasadena, California, 
who turned in 399 with twenty-five of the forty 
shots inside the “X” ring. V. J. Hading, Sche- 
nectady, New York, managed to slip but twenty- 
two into the inner circle. F. E. Border of West 
Bend, Iowa, T. K. Lee, of Birmingham, and 
Harry E. Brill of Tulsa, Oklahoma all managed to 
score a higher number of “X’s” than the winner 
of the match, but their ability to hold their shots 
consistently into the “10” ring was not so good, 
and their point scores of 397 lost them the com- 
petition. Even at that, the performance of Bor- 
der in placing thirty-one of his forty shots in the 
“X” ring is deserving of the admiration of every 
small bore rifleman, and it must have been a 
serious disappointment to him to see the three 
stray shots slip out of the “10” ring. 

In the one hundred-yard competition, Lee came 
back and took the match from J. V. Thomas, of 
Ballston Spa, N. Y., in the closest decision pos- 
sible. Both Lee and Thomas scored 398, Lee 
having twenty-seven “X’s” and Thomas twenty- 
six. The performance of the two top liners 
clearly outranked the other competitors, the clos- 
est score being those turned in by W. M. Hire, 
Castalia, Ohio, and E. F. Burkins, Wilmington, 
Del., who tied with 394 and eighteen “X’s” apiece. 
J. A. Foland, of Wilmington, Ohio and O. H. 
Maberry of West Bend, Iowa also registered 394 
but were ranked out with eighteen “X’s” and 
seventeen “X’s” respectively. 

The Individual Small Bore Championship found 
Lee still in his old-time form, and he won the 
competition with a score of 795, four points ahead 
of his nearest rival, O. H. Maberry, West Bend, 
Iowa, and seven points ahead of Foland of Wil- 
mington, Ohio. r 

The 200-yard Championship is still to be de- 
cided, two of the old-timers, Burkins of Wilming- 
ton, Delaware, and Friedrich of Ames, Iowa being 
tied for first place with possible scores and sixteen 
“V’s” to their credit. There were seven other cen- 
turies hung up in this match, with “V’s” ranging 
from fifteen to nine. The whims of chance, the 
fickleness of Boreas, or changing light conditions 
cost J. V. Thomas of Ballston Spa the 200-yard 
match, as he turned in a remarkable score of 
eighteen “V’s” out of twenty shots but one of 
the shots which was not a “V” landed in the 
“4” ring, giving him a point total of 99 and land- 
ing him just in the edge of the medal winners. 

The Small Bore Grand Aggregate also went 
to Lee with a score of 892. Maberry was runner- 
up, four points behind Lee, and Hadin was third 
with 887. With the winning of the Aggregate, 
Lee rounded out the best season that he has en- 
joyed for several years. It would appear as if 
the old master was again getting back into form. 
Throughout the matches Lee shot a Model 52 
Winchester and Peters Tackhole ammunition. 
Maberry, who figured as a medal winner in all of 
the competitions, and who was runner-up to Lee 
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in the Championship and Grand Aggregate, shot 
a Peterson Ballard with Precision 200 ammuni- 
tion. Kelly, winner of the 50-yard match, shot 
a 52 Winchester with Palma ammunition, Hadin 
in the same match using the Winchester combina- 
tion straight. That is the Model 52 and Precision 
200 ammunition. Thomas, who was runner-up 
to Lee in the 100-yard match, used the same 
Winchester straight combination. Burkins used 
a Peterson Ballard with U. S. N. R. A., and 
Friedrich a Model 52 Winchester with Precision 
200 ammunition. F 
The scores of the four events which have been 


decided without shoot-offs follow: 


Results of Match No. 5 
(50-Yard Individual Championship) 


































Place Name Address Score 
1. Roger M. Kelley, Pasadena, Cal.... (25 Xs) 399 
2. V. J. Hadin, Schenectady, N. Y. (22 Xs) 399 
3. F. E. Border, West Bend, Iowa. (31 Xs) 397 
4. O. H. Maberrv, West Bend, Iowa (29 Xs) 397 
5. T. K. Lee, Birmingham, Ala..... (28 Xs) 397 
6. Harry E. Brill, Tulsa, Okla.. .(26 Xs) 397 
7. E. F. Burkins, Wilmington, Del. (25 Xs) 397 
8. F. C. Kimmel, St. Louis, Mo. (24 Xs) 397 
9. W. L. Cocroft, Evanston, Il... (23 Xs) 397 
10. Paul A. Millard, Worthington, Minn. (22 Xs) 397 
11. Lincoln Riley, Wisner, Neb. .... 396 
12. C. W. Hamel, Chicago, Il. 396 
15. I. C. Laughery, Millvale, Penna. 395 
14. A. K. Friedrich, Ames, Iowa 395 
15. James R. Satava, Cleveland, Ohio 395 
16. George H. Sittler, Germansville, Penna. .. 395 
17. Thomas Girkout, Fort Davis, Canal Zone 395 
18. Harry H. Morrell, New Haven, Conn. 394 
19. B. T. Strickland, Columbus, Ga.. . 394 
20. J. T. Feuerstein, Castalia, Ohio 394 
21. H. A. Rich, Pasadena, Calif. 394 
22. J. D. Foland, Wilmington, Ohio . 394 
23. Fred C. Carter, Rochester, N. Y. ........ 394 
24. Joseph F. Rivers, Greenwich, Conn. 393 
25. Jesse O. Norcross, Worcester, Mass. 393 
26. Fred Johansen, Joliet, Ill. 392 
27. C. W. Randail, Alameda, Ohio. 392 
28. D. Stanley Armitage, Attica, Ohio . 392 
29. A. C. Atherton, Chicago, Ill. .. 392 
30. Victor J. Huff, Racine, Wisc. ......... 392 
31. H .V. Roberts, Chicago, Ill. Pee. 391 
32. George L. Cutting, Worcester, Mass. .... 391 
33. H. J. Wood, Bridgeport, Conn. ............ 391 
34. C. N. Fell, Massillon, Ohio.... ‘ 391 
35. H. E. Chillingworth, New Haven, Conn. we | 
36. Floyd D. Gobson, Iowa City, Iowa ........ 391 





37. Henry J. Gussman, New Haven, Conn. bcp ee 
38. William W. John, Cristobal, Canal Zone .. 391 
39. Charles S. Landis, Wilmington, ‘Del. ...... 391 
40. Floyd Oswald, Germansville, Penna. ...... 391 




































i 41. A. C. Russell, Bridgeport, Conn. ......... 391 
42. Walter S. Gibbons, Melrose, Mass. 391 
j 43. S. L. Beecher, St. Louis, Mo............. 390 
: 44. A. B. Handwerk, Germansville, Penna. 390 
| 45. Leon Wickham, Pasadena, Cal. Sa hod e oe 390 
46. M. E. McManes, Piqua, Ohio ............ 390 
47. Sydnor Hall, St. Louis, Mo. ...... ... 390 
48. John C. Burkhart, Santa Barbara, Calif. .. 390 
42. Webster C. Wilson, Minneapolis, Minn. 390 
60. H. H. Jacobs, Dayton, Ohio .............. 390 
51. H. S. Willard, Ridgewood N. J............. 389 
Sa Ws a. Se ee, Cees, TM ie ei 389 
53. D. Crumlish, Wilmette, Ill .............. 389 
54. Fred Kuhn, Bridgeport, Conn. ............ 389 
| G6. 2. Ge, Cleon, Creepem. FO... . 05 .0\- - 0.2 +9,--%- 389 
56. R. B. Cable, Jr., Ridgewood, “New Jersey .. 389 
y 57. J. E. Faust, Massillon, Ohio .............. 389 
i 58. J. C. Denham, Xenia, Ohio itil mei KA taal 389 
! 59. H. W. T. Ross, Santa Barbara, Calif. 389 
60. Chas. S. Bostwick, Boston, Mass. ........ 388 
on. Be ws eeeeme, BETO, GND 5... se 388 
62. E. Hunter Coleman, New Orleans, La. 388 
63. Martin O’Connor, Racine, Wisconsin aso 
} 64. Duncan Batterson, New Brunswick, N. J... 388 
65. George W. Smith, Racine, Wisc. .......... 388 
66. C. J. Chamberlain, Chicago, Ill. ...... 388 
67. C. L. Pflieger, Collingswood, N. J. ...... 388 
68. William Upton, Newport News, Va. ...... 388 
69. Fred W. Kilbourne, New Brunswick, N. J... 388 
70. B. Pope, Pittsburgh, Penna. ............. 388 
71. Harry B. Wells, St. Louis, Missouri ...... 387 
72. Willie E. Weiss, Germansville, Pa.. 387 
a 73. Earl Handwerk Germansville, Po... 387 
74. L. E. Klein, Massillon, Ohio .............. 387 
i Ae SS ee 386 
i 76. C. O. S. Mallard, Columbus, Georgia ...... 386 
q 77. C. E. Greenfield, Santa Barbara, Calif. .... 386 
} 78. Chas. R. Burdette, Baltimore, Maryland 386 
79. G. W. Lewallen, Columbus, Georgia 386 





80. James V. Thomas, Ballston Spa, N. ¥. NN 386 


















81. E. N. Moore, Jr., San Francisco, Calif. ... 386 
82. M. V. Thompson, Millvale, Penna. ........ 386 
83. Nick Kipp, Rosebud, Montana. . -.. 385 
84. A. Dibblee Poett, Santa Barbara, Calif. 385 
85. J. S. Alban, Massillon, Ohio .-—-.a.............. 385 
86. Charles A. Dash, Lakewood, Ohio ........ 385 
87. E. B. Huffman, Columbus, Georgia. ...... 384 
88. Perry D. Frazer, Ridgewood, New Jersey .. 384 
89. Norris Terwilliger, New Brunswick, N. J... 384 
90. Harold E. Stassen, St. Paul, Minnesota .... 384 
91. John S. Uhay, Santa Barbara, Calif. ...... 384 
$2. J. G. Weldon, Birmingham, Alabama 383 
93. W. M. Hire, Castalia, Ohio .............. 382 
94. F. W. Parker, Jr., Chicago, Ill. .......... 381 
95. M. E. Comp, Massillon, Ohio ............ 381 
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96. Herbert R. Brunton, Malden, Mass. 381 
97. Charles German, Germansville, Pa.. . 381 
98. James C. Carter, Santa Barhara, Calif. 381 
99. William T. Abbott, Lynn, Mass. 381 
100. George Glasgow, Chicago, Ill. .. ......... 380 
101. Frank H. Bulander. Schenectady, N. Y... 380 
102. C. D. Fetherolf, Germansville, Penna. 380 
103. Elbridge M. Kidder, Ayer, Mass. 379 
104. R. C. Henderson, Etna, Penna. 379 
105. C. V. Carmichael. Monitor, Oregon 379 
106. Elmer E. Davis, Toledo, Ohio 379 
107. Paul G. Peter, Germansville, Penna. 379 
108. R. W. Sweadner, Etna, Penna. ......... 378 
109. Allen C. Percy, Schenectady, N. Y. 378 
110. J. S. O'Donovan, Etna, Penna. 378 
111. Luther R. Gambill, Tulsa, Okla. 377 
112. Fred Sorge, Chicago, III: Pee eee ee 377 
113. W. H. Ritts, Etna, Penna. : 376 
114. T. M. Hastings, Santa Barbara, Calif. 375 
115. M. O. White; Mt. Angel, Oregon : 375 
116. Otto E. Kramer, Santa Barbara, Calif. 375 
117. G. G. White, Mt. Angel, Oregon 374 
118. Raymond J. Roland, Rochester, N. Y. 374 
119. Ralph Mosteller, Columbus, Georgia 372 
120. Dawson D. Wyandt, Massillon, Ohio 372 
121. Adgar B. Hamm, Germansville, Penna. 371 
122. L. H. Edwards, Akron, Ohio 371 
123. C. C. Berkeley, New Port News, Va. 369 
124. Stuart Cooper, Pig Point, Va 368 
125. G. J. Weidmaier, Dunkirk, N. 3% . 364 
126. Richard L. Clarke, Santa Barbara, Calif. . 364 
127. R. B. Creig, Oak Park, IIl. as . 359 
128. Jens K. Jensen, Albany, N. Y. orn 357 
129. James S. Wilson, Iowa City, Iowa ......... 337 
Not Reported 
Douglas R. Nicholas, West Orange, N. J. 
E. E. W. Given, Philadelphia, Penna. 
R. O. Knudson, Chicago, Il. 
John D. Curran, Santa Barbara, Calif. 
H. 8. Griggs, Jr.. Santa Barbara, Cal. 
Fred B. Berger, Santa Barbara, Calif. 
J. F. Meagher, Jr., Tulsa, Okla. 
Frank J. Phillip, Chicago, Ill. 
LeRoy Brumaghin, Detroit, Michigan. 
Cc. S. Neary, Bridgeport, Conn. 
F. W. Putnam, Detroit, Michigan 
L. W. Storey, Toledo, Ohio. . 
Everett E. Custer, Johnstown, Pa. 
W. G. Hansen, Sacramento, Calif. 
F. J. Karcher, Chicago, III. 
F. L. M. Masury, Santa Barbara, Calif. 
Paul S. Knowles, Walworth, Wisc. 
John D, Freeman, Tulsa, Okla: 
Results of Match No. 6 
100-Yard Individual Championship 
Place Name Address Score 
1. T. K. Lee, Birmingham, Ala....... (27 Xs) 398 
2. J. V. Thomas, Ballston Spa, N. Y...(26 Xs) 398 
3. W. M. Hire, Castalia, Ohio. ..(19 Xs) 394 
4. E. F. Burkins, Wilmington, Del..... (19 Xs) 394 
5. J. D. Foland, Wilmington, Ohio.....(18 Xs) 394 
_ 6. O. H. Maberry, West Bend, Iowa... .(17 Xs) 394 
7. D. Stanley Armitage, Attica, Ohio. ..(20 Xs) 393 
8. A. C. Atherton, Chicago, IIl.. (19 Xs) 393 
9. Webster C. Wilson, Minneapolis, Minn. . 393 
10. Thomas Girkout, Ft. Davis, Gautun, C. “Z. 392 
11. I. C. Laughery, Millvale, Penna. .......... 391 
12. H. A. Rich, Pasadena, Calif. ............ 391 
13. A. J. Yousutey, Beams, Obie .............. 391 
14. J. C. Denham, Xenia, Ohio ....... 391 
15. Henry J. Gussman, New Haven, Conn. 391 
16. H. G. Olson, Cresson, ge A 391 
17. V. J. Hadin, Schenectady, N. 390 
18. William W. John, Cristobal, Canal Zone. 390 
19. Luther R. Gambill, Tulsa, Okla. .......... 390 
20. Joseph F. Rivers, Greenwich, Conn. ...... 390 
21, A. K. Friedrich, Ames, Iowa ............. 389 
22. William Upton, Newport News, Va. ...... 389 
23. J. C. Burkhart, Santa Barbara, Cal....... 389 
24. L. H. Edwards, Akron, Ohio ............ 389 
36. . V. Meberte, Citemee, FM. ...........-00 389 
26. Jens K. Jensen, Albany, New York ........ 389 
27. Leon Wickham, Pasadena, Calif. ........ 389 
28. Harold E. Stasson, West St. Paul, Minn... 389 
29. F. E. Border, West Bend, Iowa .......... 388 
30. Victor J. Huff, Racine, Wisc. ............ 388 
31. Charles S. Landis, Wilmington, Del. ...... 388 
32. H. W. T. Ross, Santa Barbara, Calif. 388 
33. F. C. Kimmel, St. Louis, Missouri ....... 387 
34. W. L. Cocroft, Evanston, Ill. ............ 387 
36. Harry E. Brill, Tulsa, Okla........ ........ 387 
36. Earl Handwerk, Germansville, Penna. 387 
37. S. L. Beecher, St. Louis, Mo. ............ 387 
38. E. S. Arthur, Luther, Okla. ............ 387 
39. C. N. Feil, Massillon, Ohio ............ -. 386 
40. George H. Sittler, Germansville, Penna. .. 386 
41. Lincoln Riley, Wisner, Neb. .............. 386 
42. A. M. Reynolds, Schenectady, N. Y. ...... 385 
43. Fred Johansen, Joliet, Ill. ............... 385 
44. H. J. Wood, Bridgeport, Conn. ............ 385 
45. Floyd Oswald, Germansville, Penna. ...... 385 
46. Roger M. Kelley, Pasadena, Calif. ........ 384 
Sv. &. . gateus, Daytes, GR ...........6%- 384 
48. Albert B. Handwerk, Germansville, Penna. 384 
49. James S. Wilson, Iowa City, Iowa ........ 384 
50. C. W. Randall, Alameda, Calif. ......... 384 
$1. C. W. Hamel, Chicago, Ti ..........--e% 384 
32. M. E. McManes, Picqua, Ohio ............ 383 
63. M. C. Engel, Luther, Okla. .............. 383 
54. Paul A. Millard, Worthington, Minn. ...... 383 
55. D. Crumlish, Wilmette, Ill ..... ....... 382 
56. Richard L. Clarke, Santa Barbara, Cal..... 382 
57. E.- Hunter Coleman, New Orleans, La...... 382 
58. F. B. Roziene, Chicago, Ill. .............. 382 
69. F. W. Parker, Jr., Chicago, Ill. .......... 382 
60. Herbert R. Brunton, Malden, Mass. ....... 381 
61. Walter S. Gibbons, Melrose, Mass. ........ 381 
62. Perry D. Frazer, Ridgewood, New Jersey .. 381 
63. George W. Smith, Racine, Wisc. .......... 381 
64. E. N. Moor, Jr., San Francisco, Calif. 381 
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65. George L. Cutting, Worcester, Mass. ...... 381 
66. F. F. Marxen, Akron, Ohio . 380 
67. Fred N. Anderson, Suffern, N. Y. 380 
68. O. N. Fisher, Eau Claire, Wisc. .......... 380 
69. W. J. G. Land, Chicago, Ill. ......... 380 
70. Fred Kuhn, Bridgeport, Conn. * 380 
71. Syndor Hall, St. Louis, Mo. ........... 380 
72. B. T. Strickland, Columbus, Georgia ...... 379 
73. .J. S. Alban, Massillon, Ohio Su bibs boa bis oral 379 
74. C. E. Greenfield, Santa Barbara, Calif. .... 379 
75. C. L. Pfleiger, Collingswood, N. J......... 379 
76. A. J... Deutieee, Cries. TE. 2. «1... cee nn 379 
77. L. E. Klein, Massilion, Ohio ........ 378 
78. Floyd D. Gibson, Iowa City, Iowa ........ 378 
79. Ralph Mosteller, Columbus, Georgia 378 
80. J. V. McKelvey, Ames, Iowa . 378 
81. G. W. Lewallen, Columbus, Georgia teeter 37% 
82. Elbridge M. Kidder, Ayer, Mass.. . 377 
i ee Ee - STt 
84. J. E. Faust, Massillon, Ohio ............ 377 
85. Harry H. Morrell, New Haven, Conn. 376 
86. George Glasgow, Chicago, Ill. .. . 376 
87. H. E. Chillingworth, New Haven, ‘Conn 376 
88. M. E. Comp, Massillon, Ohio ‘ 376 
89. Allen C. Percy, Schenectady, New York 375 
90. J. T. Feuerstein, Castalia, Ohio é 375 
91. J. S. O'Donovan, Etna, Penna. 375 
92. C. Schaefer, Castalia, Ohio . 375 
93. Clinton D. Fetherholf, Germansville, Penna. 375 
94. Chas. S. Bostwick, Boston, Mass. . 375 
36. 04: “V. Tenens, Billiwele, Pe... 2... .0- 2s: 374 
96. Harry B. Wells St. Louis, Mo. ...... . 374 
97. Martin O’Connor, Racine, Wisc. . 374 
98. Elmer E. Davis, Toledo, Ohio .......... . 373 
99. Nick Kipp, Rosebud, Montana . 372 
100. Jesse O. Norcross, Worcester, Mass. 371 
101. Wilbur Brunthaver, Fremont, Ohio..... 371 
102. James R. Satava, Cleveland, Ohio 371 
103. Charles A. Dash, Lakewood, Ohio 370 
104. Willie E. Weiss, Germansville, Penna. 370 
105. H. S. Willard, Ridgewood, N. J. ........ 370 
106. R. C. Henderson, Etna, Penna. ... . 370 
107. Theo. M. Hastings, Santa Barbara, Calif. 369 
108. Otto E. Kramer, Santa Barbara, Calif. .... 368 
109. J. G. Weldon, Birmingham, Ala. 368 
110. John S. Uhay, Santa Barbara, Calif. 367 
13%. Pree Geewe, Cotenge, Tm. =... .........- 367 
112. C. J. Chamberlain, Chicago, Il. 367 
113. Paul G. Peter, Germansville, Penna. 367 
114. Charles German, Germansville, Penna. 366 
115. Dawson D. Wyandt, Massillon, Ohio .... 365 
116. M. O. White, Mt. Angel, Oregon .......... 365 
117. C. V. Carmichael, Monitor, Oregon ........ 364 
118. James C. Carter, Santa Barbara, Calif. ... 363 
119. Fred Kromer, Castalia, Ohio . Keo 
120. A. Dibblee Poett, Santa Babara, Calif. 363 
121. Oscar Wold, Eau Claire, Wis.. ...... 362 
122. G. J. Weidmaier, Dunkirk, N. Y. ...... 361 
123. G. G. White, Mt. Angel, Oregon .......... 360 
124. Edgar B. Hamm, Germansville, Penna. 357 
125. A. C. Russell, Bridgeport Conn. .......... 356 
126. Ellis E. W. Given, Philadelphia, Penna. 353 
127. R. W. Sweadner, Etna, Penna. .......... 344 
128. Stuart Cooper, Pig Point, Va. ............ 343 
Not Reported 
Herbert R. Maxfield, New Hartford Conn. 
Douglas R. Nichols, West Orange, N. J. 
John D. Curran, Santa Barbara, Calif. 
W. G. Hansen, Sacramento, Calif. 
LeRoy Brumaghin, Detroit, Mich. 
Edw. A. DeAngelo, Toledo, Ohio 
Everett E. Custer, Johnstown, Penna. 
R. B. Cable, Jr., Ridgewood, N. J. 
Paul S. Knowles, Walworth, Wisc. 
Cc. C. Berkeley, Newport News, Va. 
Andrew Skolas, Eau Claire, Wisc. 
John D. Freeman, Tulsa, Okla. 
Frank J. Phillip, Chicago, Ill. 
R. O. Knudson, Chicago, Ill. 
J. F. Meagher, Tulsa, Okla. 
F. W. Putnam, Detroit, Mich. 
Cc. S. Neary, Bridgeport, Conn. 
L. W. Storey, Toledo, Ohio 
F. J. Karcher, Chicago, Ill. 
Frank H. Bulander, Schenectady, N. Y. 
William T. Abbott, Lynn, Mass. 
Chris Laursen, Eau Claire, Wis. 
Ole Harstad, Eau Claire, Wisc. 
Results of Match No. 7 
Individual Small Bore Championship 
Place Name Address Score 
a. F B. Ree, Bees BUR. nw 5s 6c s.4:0.4 + sce 795 
2. O. H. Maberry, West Bend, Iowa........... 791 
3. J. D. Foland, Wilmington, Ohio .......... 788 
4. Thimas Girkout, Ft. Davis, Gautun, C. Z. .. 787 
5. I. C. Laughery, Millvale, Penna. .......... 786 
©... Ti. A, Te BR, Ble: wo os 0 0 ce oc ee 785 
7. F. E. Border, West Bend Iowa ............ 785 
8. James V. Thomas, Baliston Spa, N. Y. 784 
0. A. & Meares, Slee, Te... 2... ceeeee 784 
10. F. C. Kimmel, St. Louis Mo. .............. 784 
11. W. I. Cocrogt.. Bvansten, Tl. ....:...-... 784 
12. Harry E. Brill, Tulsa, Okla. .............. 784 
13. Webster C. Wilson, Minneapolis, Minn. 783 
14. Joseph F. Rivers, Greenwich, Conn. ........ 783 
15. Roger M. Kelley, Pasadena Calif. .......... 783 
16. Henry J. Gussman New Haven, Conn. ...... 782 
17. William W. John, Cristobal, Canal Zone ... 781 
18. George H. Sittler, Germansville, Penna. 781 
19. H. G. Olson, Cresson, Penna. .............. 780 
20. Victor J. Huff, Racine, Wisc. ............. 780 
21. Paul A. Millard, Worthington, Minn ....... 780 
22. Charles S. Landis Wilmington, Del. ........ 779 
23. C. N. Feil Massillon, Ohio .............. - 717 
24. Fred Johansen, Joliet, Pa.............+..+ . 117 
25. W. M. Hire, Castilia, Ohio ................ 776 
26. H. J. Wood, Bridgeport, Conn. ............ 776 
27. Floyd Oswald, Germansville, Penna. ...... 776 
28. C. W. Randall, Alameda, Calif. .......... 776 
29. Earl Handwerk, Germansville, Penna. ...... 774 
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6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
7 
7 
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H. H. Jacobs, Dayton, Ohio 
. Albert B. Handwerk, Germansville, Pa.. 
. Harold E. Stasson, West St. Paul, Minn. 
3. B. T. Strickland, Columbus, Georgia 
. Walter S. Gibbons, Melrose Mass. 
. George L. Cutting, Worcester, Mass. . 
. E. Hunter Coleman, New Orleans, La.. 
. Sydnor Hall, St. Louis, Mo. 
. Harry H. Morrell, New Haven, Conn. 
9. George W. Smith, Racine, Wisc. 
. W. J. G. Land, Chicago, Ill. . 
. Fred Kuhn, Bridgeport, Conn. 
. Floyd D. Gibson, Iowa City, Iowa. . 
3. Luther R. Gambill, Tulsa, Oklahoma 
. E. N. Moor, Jr., San Francisco, Calif. 
. C. L. Pfleiger Collingswood, N. J. 
. Charles E. Greenfield Santa Barbara, Calif.. 
. L. E. Klein, Massillon, Ohio 
J. S. Alban, Massillon, Ohio 
9. F. W. Parker, Jr., Chicago, Ill. 
. G. W. Lewallen Columbus, Georgia 
51. Herbert R. Brunton, Malden, Mass. 
2. Martin O’Connor Racine, Wisc. 
3. J. E. Faust Massillon, Ohio 
Harry B. Wells, St. Louis, Mo. 
5. M. E. Comp, Massillon, Ohio .. 
. Willie E. Weiss, Germansville, Penna. 
. Elbridge M. Kidder, Ayer, Mass. 
. C. D. Fetherholf, Germansville, Penna. 
. Charles A. Dash, Lakewood, Ohio 
Cc. J. Chamberlain, Chicago, Ill. 
1. Elmer E. Davis, Toledo, Ohio 
. J. G. Weldon, Birmingham, Alabama 
3. John S. Uhay Santa Barbara, Calif. 
. Ralph Mosteller, Columbus, Georgia 
5. Charles German, Germansville, Penna. 
. A. C. Russell, Bridgeport, Conn. 
. R. L. Clarke Santa Barbara, Calif. 
58. Paul G. Peter, Germansville Penna. 
59. T. M. Hastings, Santa Barbara, Calif. 
. James C. Carter, Santa Barbara, Calif. 
71. D. D. Wyandt, Massillon, Ohio 
. Fdgar B. Hamm, Germansville, Penna. 
3. Stuart Cooper, Pig Point, Va. 


Results of Match No. 9 
Small Bore Aggregate 


Place Name Address 
. T. K. Lee, Birmingham, Ala. 
2..0. H. Maberry, West Bend, Iowa 
3. V. J. Hadin, Schenectady, N. Y. 
. A. K. Friedrich, Ames, Iowa.... 
. Harry E. Brill, Tulsa, Okla. 
. H. A. Rich, Pasadena, Calif. . 
. James V. Thomas, Ballston Spa, N. Y. 
. Webster C. Wilson, Minneapolis, Minn. 
. Joseph F. Rivers, Greenwich, Conn. 
. Roger M. Kelley, Pasadena, Cal.. 
. H. G. Olson, Cresson, Pa.. ° 
. A. C. Atherton, Chicago, III. 
3. F. C. Kimmel, St. Louis, Mo. 
- William W. John, Cristobal, 
5. W. L. Cocroft Evanston, IIl. 
. Fred Johansen Joliet, Ill. 
. Henry J. Gussman, New Haven, 
8. Charles S. Landis, Wilmington, 
. H. J. Wood, Bridgeport, Conn. . 
. H. W. T. Ross, Santa ~*~ “98 Calif. 
. Victor J. Huff, Racine, Wis.. 
. W. M. Hire, Castalia, Ohio 
. B. T. Strickland, Columbus, Ga. 
. F. E. Border, West Bend, Iowa 
. H. H. Jacobs, Dayton Ohio 
. Fred Kuhn, Bridgeport Conn. 
. C. N. Feil, Massillon, Ohio . 
. C. L. Pfleiger Collingswood, N. J. 
. L. E. Klein, Massillon, Ohio. 
. Walter S. Gibbons, Melrose, Mass. 
- George L. Cutting, Worcester, Mass. 
. J. E. Faust, Massillon Ohio .. 
. Martin O’Connor, Racine, Wisc. 
. W. J. G. Land, Chicago, Ill. .... bia 
. E. Hunter Coleman, New Orleans, La... 
. Harry B. Wells, St. Louis, Mo. . 
. Herbert R. Brunton, Malden, Mass. 
. L. H. Edwards, Akron, Ohio .. 
. G. W. Lewallen Columbus, Ga. ... 
. George W. Smith, Racine, Wisc. 
. M. E. Comp, Massillon, Ohio . . 
. Charles A. Dash, Lakewood, Ohio 
. Elmer E. Davis, Toledo Ohio : 
- C. J. Chamberlain, Chicago, Ill. 
. Ralph Mosteller. Columbus, Ga. 
. Elbridge M. Kidder Ayer, Mass. 
. Jens K. Jensen, Albany, N. Y. . 
. A. C. Russell, Bridgeport Conn. 
. Chas. S. Bostwick, Boston, Mass. 
. J. G. Weldon, Birmingham, Ala. ae 
. Dawson D. Wyandt Massillon, Ohio 
. Stuart Cooper, Pig Point, Va. 


Not Reported 
Dr. E. W. Given, ‘Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
Andrew Skolas, Eau Claire Wisconsin. 
oO. N. Fisher, Eau Claire, Wisconsin. 
Oscar Wold, Eau Claire, Wisconsin. 
Ole Harsted, Eau Claire, Wisconsin. 
Chris Laursen, Eau Claire, Wisconsin. 
E. N. Moor, Jr., San Francisco, California. 
Cc. W. Randall, Alameda, Californic.. 
W. G. Hansen, Sacramento, California. 
Cc. S. Neary, Bridgeport, Connecticut. 
LeRoy Brumaghin, Detroit, Michigan. 
F. W. Putnam, Detroit, Michigan. 
Francis W. Parker, Jr., Chicago, Illinois. 
Douglas R. Nichols, West Orange, N. J. 
William T. Abbott, Lynn, Massachusetts. 
Frank J. Phillip, Chicago, Illinois. 
John D. Freeman, Tulsa, Oklahoma. 


Score 
892 
888 
887 
884 
884 

.. 884 

. 883 

882 
.. 882 
. 881 
.. 880 
. 880 
880 
878 
878 
877 
. 876 

874 

873 

. 873 
873 
872 

. $71 

. 871 
869 

. 868 
867 
866 

- 864 
862 

.. 861 

. 859 

859 
.. 859 
.. $59 

. 856 
856 
855 
853 
852 

. $51 
850 
848 
848 
847 
847 

. 846 

. 845 

. 845 
839 
829 
774 
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THE WYOMING MATCHES 


The Wyoming State Rifle Matches were pulled 
off at Lovell, Wyoming, under the auspices of 
the Lovell Rifle Club in association with the 
Sheridan, Shoshoni, Thermopolis, Kane, Himes 
and Powell Rifle Clubs. It might properly be 
called the Central Wyoming Rifle Cranks’ Asso- 
ciation Yearly Shoot. The attendance was rather 
small but it was big in enthusiasm. There were 
some faces that had been seen at Caldwell and 
Camp Perry in years gone by, noticeable among 
them being Wade, who shot on the Dewar team 
in 1919 and Crabb of Shoshoni, who is probably 
one of the oldest active shooters in the U. S., 
and one or two N. R. A. indoor champions such 
as Logsdon of Sheridan. While the bunch does 
not attend the Camp Perry shoots it reads THE 
AMERICAN RIFLEMAN and keeps up with the 
times in modern equipment and even goes further 
as several odd things were seen on the range in 
the way of gas pipes over the regular barrel, 
pressure barrels and some queer looking palm 
rests and butt plates. One fellow from Sheridan 
had an exhaust pipe from a Ford car attached 
to his butt plate. Regular, Niedner, pressure and 
other barrels from one-half inch to one and one- 
half inches were in evidence and the Lyman 48 
with blade and aperture front sights were in the 
majority, although a bunch forming about 40 
per cent used the rifle as issued. Our rules are 
the international rules and the hip rest and body 
rest are allowed in the offhand matches, and 
one of the best shots in the matches was R. L. 
Griffith, of Lovell, who shot strictly in the reg- 
ulation leather stocking position as prescribed. 
The range faced south and it was dusty, hot 
and a peculiar fish-tail wind that was very hard 
to master as the usual Wyoming mirage did not 
show up to give the wind dopers a chance. 

The wonder of the meeting was Massey of 
Sheridan, a protege of old Jim Wade, who 
showed himself a marksman of note and with a 
year or two more experience will make himself 
hard to catch. 

In the team match the Sheridan team ran off 
from the rest and the contest was between 
Lovell and Thermopolis for second place. In 
the rapid fire matches the A target was used. 
The question of any rifle and any sights was 
raised and after considerable discussion the mat- 
ter was settled in this way: Hereafter there will 
be two classes at these shoots. The “Any” and 
the “Free Issue” classes. The Free Issue class 
will shoot the rifle as issued and will use only 
the issued ammunition. This association of clubs 
is getting along fairly well, considering that the 
interest in rifle shooting is not as it should be. 
We have to contend against a general apathy, 
and even the Adjutant General and the National 
Guard seem to take no interest whatever in rifle 
practice. 

The clubs have built their own ranges, got 
their own trophies, and are endeavoring to in- 
terest the people in shooting the rifle; but it 
has been an uphill job. We are inclined to think 
that if we get the women interested that the 
membership will increase and next year we will 
give a ladies championship match. 

The entry list averaged about twenty-five en- 
tries to the match. Spectators about the same. 
Remington 180 Olympic was used by most of the 
fellows at long range. The matches resulted as 
follows: 
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PRELIMINARY MATCH 
Five Shots, 200 Yards, Offhand 
Five Shots, 200 Yards, Rapid Fire 
Five Shots, 300 Yards, Sitting 
Five Shots, 300 Yards, Rapid Fire, 
R. Griffith (Lovell) Ric selnee 
Dickson (Sheridan) 
Wade (Sheridan) 
Crabb (Shoshoni) 
Massey (Sheridan) . 
Hollenbeck (Sheridan) 


OFFHAND MATCH 

Twenty Shots, 200 Yards, A Target 
Wade (Sheridan) Fay ve eee asseitewu 
Massey (Sheridan) 
R. Griffith (Lovell) 
Hollenbeck (Sheridan) 
Dickson (Sheridan) 
Crabb (Shoshoni) 


MESSICK CUP MATCH 
Twenty Shots, 1,000 Yards 

Hollenbeck (Sheridan) .... 

Dickson (Sheridan) 

Logsdon (Sheridan) 

D. Griffith (Lovell) 

Wade (Sheridan) 

Crabb (Shoshoni) 


SWISS MATCH 
500 Yards 


Wade 

Grimes ° 

R. Griffith . 

Massey . 

Hollenbeck 

Crabb a eee tT 

INTERNATIONAL MATCH 
300 Yards, Standing, Kneeling and 
International Target 

AES se sic de «nate 71 85 95 

Massey . ey ten 71 79 89 

Hollenbeck .... 66 77 88 

R. Griffith . o° . 57 78 88 

A 60 79 76 

Logsdon . 59 55 91 


SENATOR KENDRICK CUP MATCH 
Twenty Shots, 1,000 Yards, Any Sights 
Massey (Sheridan) PU Swiee er. See 8 cede cares 
Dickson (Sheridan) . 
Hollenbeck (Sheridan) . 
Logsdon (Sheridan) 
Guthrie (Sheridan) 
Wade (Sheridan) . 


RAPID FIRE MATCH 

200 and 300 y Se A Target 
Wade (Sheridan) 48 
i) aaa 45 
Crabb .... eee 46 
ee bs, aisies 47 
Hollenbeck .... (tsecee 41 
aS 42 


PISTOL MATCH 
10 S., 10 Timed, 10 Rapid, 25 ~—— 8. 
Wade (Sheridan) .. 92 
R. Griffith 
Massey 
Spencer 
Scott 
Vaughn 


Prone 


STATE CHAMPIONSHIP MATCH 

200 Offhand. 200 R. 300 Yyds. 5 K. 5 8. 
5 Prone. 10 Shots R. 600 Yards. 

Wade . ° 

R. Griffith psibodamiticet Oe 

Massey .. tee 46 

Crabb . 6 «eds oS elen ae 

eS es 

Logsdon .... : be 40 


GRAND AGGREGATE MATCH 
iia 557 Hollenbeck .... 

545 Crabb 

533 Logsdon 


TEAM MATCHES 
Offhand; 200 Yds. Rapid 
and 600 Yds. 
Sheridan No. 1 
Wade . os<5h ose 44 49 
a 39 43 
ay 40 39 
Hollenbeck . Pe ee 38 43 


161 174 


Wade . ° 
R. Griffith | < 
Massey . 


200 Yds. Fire; 


R. Griffith 
Grimes 
Wilder 
Waters 


148 


haven Yi 
Crabb .... eens 39 
(ee eee er 31 
i. Sn. 0 >.«tadbn> deeees 34 
W. BH. Burt ...0.-0--0-- 31 


135 

Sheridan No. 

Guthrie ...... 32 
@pemcer ........+-0.-0+: 37 
Booth o 6eueeereae 37 
TS rere Le 31 


137 


A Target 


93 
92 
90 


84 


Bs Target 
272 
244 
222 
201 
195 
195 


and 
15 Shota 8. 

48 48 71 4 284 
283 
275 
268 
268 
267 


533 
529 
524 


Yds.; 








ar FREES 164 
BEE -eibes cceeekesicmas 31 152 
DT btons nts. 2dhedks's 35 142 
Bowman on atte val lanes 39 134 


144 592 
The thrill of the meeting was the contest be- 


tween Wade and Griffith in the championship 
match, it being only finally decided by the last 
three shots in the 600-yard stage. The real con- 
test being in the offhand stage, Griffith shooting 
in the “Clear of the Body” position while Wade 
used the body rest. The same old contest of 
positions which started in 1879 when Capt. W. H. 
Jackson and W. M. Farrow had their famous 
tilt over these positions. 
a * 


BURKINS WINS LONG RANGE 
CHAMPIONSHIP 

With an entry list of 130, the 200-yard small 
bore championship for this year called out keener 
competition and more of it than any previous 
match at this range. When the original targets 
were all in, nine possibles had been registered, 
while J. V. Thomas, of Ballston Spa, N. Y., 
with a net score of 99, nevertheless turned in a 
remarkable target with eighteen of the twenty 
shots in the “V” ring. Burkins and Friedrich 
tied for first place with sixteen “V’s” each. 

In the shoot-off, Burkins repeated his century 
score and added one additional “V.” Friedrich 
failed to make the century and went into second 
place. 

In winning the match, Burkins used a Peterson- 
Ballard with U.S. N. R. A. ammunition. Fried- 
rich used the Winchester combination, a Model 
52 with Precision 200 ammunition. Both men 
used telescope sights. J. K. Jensen, Albany, 
N. Y., with a possible score and fifteen “V’s,” 
finished in third place and won a special silver 
medal awarded to the high shooter using iron 
sights. Jensen shot a model 1922 Springfield, 
using U. S. N. R. A. ammunition. His perform- 
ance should prove quite an encouragement to 
those newcomers in the game who sometimes feel 
that they are outclassed because they are not in 
a position to equip their guns with telescope 
sights. 

The scores foliow: 


RESULTS OF MATCH NO. 8 
200-Yard Individual Small Bere Championship 
Place Name Address 
E. F. Burkins, Wilmington, Del... 16 V’s 

Shootoff score—17 V’s 100 
Shootoff score—94 
. Jens K. Jensen, Albany, N. Y..... 15 V's 
M. C. Engel, Luther, Okla.. cos Ve 
F. F. Marxen, Akron, Ohio........ 13 V's 
Shootoff score—98 
Fred Johansen, Joliet, Ill....... 
Shootoff score—91 


. 16 V's 


. 13 V's 
13 V's 


Harry E. Brill, Tulsa, Okla.. 

H. G. Olson, Cresson, Pa.. 

. J. V. Thomas, Baliston Spa, N. , a 

- L. E. Klein, Massillon, Ohio. ... 
- €. L. Phleiger, Collingswood, N. J. 
. Joseph F. Rivers, Greenwich, Conn. 

. Fred Kuhn, Bridgeport, Conn. ... 

. H. A. Rich, Pasadena, Calif. ie 

. Webster C. Wilson, Minneapolis, Minn. 
. C. E. Nordhus, Highland Park, IIL 


12 V's 
. 2a 
18 V's 
16 V's 
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. G. G. White, Mt. Angel, Oregon 
- Martin O'Connor, Racine, Wisc. 
. T. K. Lee, Birmingham, Ala. 
. H. N. Renshaw, Nogales, Ariz. 
. Elmer E. Davis, Toledo, Ohio .. 
. Perry D. Fraser, Ridgewood, N. 
. A. C. Atherton, Chicago, Il. 
. C. C. Cheshire, Nogales, Ariz. 
. A. J. Yearsley, Piqua, Ohio 
. W. M. Hire, Castalia, Ohio 
. W. T. Ross, Santa Barbara, 
. S. Arthur, Luther, Okla. 
. E. Border, West Bend, Iowa 
. J. Weidmaier, Dunkirk, N. Y., 
. S. Alban, Massillon, Ohio 
. C. Kimmel, St. Louis, Mo. .... 
> Harry B. Wells, St. Louis, Mo. .. 
. Charles A. Dash, Lakewood, Ohio 
. Charles S. Landis, Wilmington, Del. 
. C. V. Carmichael, Monitor, Oregon, 
. H. V. Roberts, Chicago, IIL , 5 
. William Upton, Newport News, 
. D. Crumlish, Wilmette, Ill. 
. L. H. Edwards, Akron, Ohio 
. H. H. Jacobs, Dayton, Ohio 
. Herbert R. Brunton, Malden, Mass., 
. Allen C. Percy, Schenectady, N. Y. 
. H. F. Van Winkle Santa Barbara, Calif. 
. L. O. Moore, New Cumberland, Ohio 
. J. T. Feuerstein, Castalia, Ohio 
. Henry J. Gussman, New Haven, Conn. 
. W. L. Cocroft, Evanston, II. “ 
. H. S. Willard, Ridgewood, N. J. 
. Victor J. Huff, Racine, Wisc. 
. Nick Kipp, Rosebud, Montana 
. P. A. Weidmaier, Dunkirk, N. Y. 
. C. J. Chamberlain, Chicago, Il. 
. George Glasgow, Chicago, Ill. 
. Oscar Wold, Eau Claire, Wisc. 
. C. E. Lyman, Jr., Middlefield, Conn. 
. J. W. Taylor, Toledo, Ohio 
. F. B. Roziene, Chicago, Ill. .. 
. D. D. Wyandt, Massillon, Ohio . 
. C. C. Berkley, Newport News, Va. 
. James R. Satava, Cleveland, Ohio 
. Elbridge M. Kidder, Ayer, Mass. 
. G. W. Lewallen, Columbus, Ga. 
. C. N. Feil, Massillon, Ohio 
. W. 8. Gibbons, Melrose, Mass. 
. W. J. G. Land, Chicago, II1. ‘ 
. George L. Cutting, Worcester, Mass. 
. Fred Kromer, Jr., Castalia, Ohio. 
. J. F. Wollshlager, Castorland, N. Y. 
. E. Hunter Coleman, New Orleans, La. 
. J. G. Weldon, Birmingham, Ala. 
. Jesse O. Norcross, Worcester, Mass. 
. Henry Atkinson, Vernon, N. J. 
. Dr. C. W. Hamel, Chicago, 
. Ellis E. W. Given, Philadelphia, Penna. 
. O. N. Fisher, Eau Claire, Wisc. 
. Andrew Skolas, Eau Claire, Wisc. 
. Ole Harstad, Eau Claire, Wisc. 
. R. O. Knudson, Chicago, Ill. 
. Chris Laursen, Eau Claire, Wisc. 
. M. E. Comp, Massillon, Ohio 
. George W. Smith, Racine, Wisc. 
. Chas. 8S. Bostkick, Boston, Mass. - 
. Wilbur Brunthaver, Fremont, Ohio 
. Stuart Cooper, Pig Point, Va. 
Reported 
Henry P. Stamer, Toledo, Ohio 
H. R. Renshaw, Nogales, Ariz. 
Douglas R. Nichols, West Orange, N. J. 
J. F. Meagher, Jr., Tulsa, Okla. 
Dr. M. E. McManes, Piqua, Ohio 
Frank J. Phillip, Chicago, II. 
Francis W. Parker, Jr., Chicago, Ill. 
Cc. W. Randall, Alameda, Cal. 
Everett E. Custer, Johnstown, Pa. 
Edward A. DeAngelo, Toledo, Ohio 
L. W. Storey, Toledo, Ohio 
W. G. Hansen, Sacramento, Cal. 
F. W. Putnam, Detroit, Mich. 
LeRoy Brumaghin, Detroit, Mich. 
8S. Boswell, Detroit, Mich. 
Cc. 8. Neary, Bridgeport, Con. 
E. N. Moor, Jr., San Francisco, Cal. 
J. V. McKelvey, Ames, Iowa 
James 8S. Wilson, Iowa City, lowa 
F. J. Karcher, Chicago, Ill. 
William T. Abbott, Lynn, Mass. 
Luther R. Gambill, Tulsa, Okla. 
James R. Frazier, Swissvale, Pa. 
Geo. P. Fohs, Newark, N. J. 
Ralph Ditmars, Newark, N. J. 
John D. Freeman, Tulsa, Okla. 


This year, for the first time, the ambition of 
many seasons was realized in the addition of 
“Any Rifle” competitions to the match-by-mail 
program. The first of these events was the 
bobbing target match. It was won by A. E. 
Hart, Cleveland, Ohio, with a score of 92, four 
points ahead of Eric Johnson, also of Cleveland. 
Both of these men used the Springfield, Hart 
shooting Frankford Arsenal 1920 ammunition, 
and Johnson, Western ammunition. 

. The Free Rifle Match, fired over a modified 
International Match course using the regular In- 
ternational match decimal target, attracted thirty 
entries, about one-half of whom apparently made 
a good enough showing to satisfy themselves and 
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report their scores. The competition went to 
J. A. Wade, of Sheridan, Wyoming, with an ag- 
gregate score of 541, Wade put on an exception- 
ally good performance in the prone position, turn- 
ing in a total of 196 for his twenty shots. E. N. 
Moore, Jr., of San Francisco, a member of last 
year’s International squad at Camp Perry, trailed 
Wade with a total of 514, while C. W. Randall, 
Alameda, California, was third with an even 
500. Both of his own. 

This same Randall captured the 200-yard Rifle 
Match with a score of 95, one point ahead of 
Richard Wilcewski, of Monterey, and Moor. 

There has always been a demand among the 
so-called practical shooters for matches which 
would permit them to compete without the 
necessity of purchasing .22 caliber target equip- 
ment. A perusal of the entry lists of these open 
matches this year, however, indicates that prac- 
tically the same men competed as have been 
competing in the .22 caliber events. It is to 
be hoped that next year word will have gotten 
around to the “practical” shooters from the so- 
called “target shots” to the effect that these new 
matches are in the program. 


The score of the Free Any Rifle event follow: 


RESULTS OF MATCH NO. 12 
Bobbing Target Match 
Place Name Address 
A. E. Hart, Cleveland, Ohio..... 
Eric Johnson, Cleveland, Ohio . 
Richard Throssel, Billings, Mont.. 
A. J. Davidson, Chicago, Ill. .... 
Wm. G. Nicholson, Washington, D. ce 
A. B. Sprague, Worcester, Mass. . 
George Glasgow, Chicago, Ill. . 
J. A. Alban, Massillon, Ohio. . 
J. E. Faust, Massillon, Ohio. 
Not Reported 
Douglas R. Nichols, West Orange, N. J. 
George L. Cutting, Worcester, Mass. 
Francis W. Parker, Jr., Chicago, Ill. 
Leslie A. Moss, Pasadena, Cal. 
Max R. Boggs, Cristobal, C. Z. 
W. G. Hansen, Sacramento, Cal. 
Richard Wilzewski, Pres of ee aaa Cal. 
H. 8S. Willard, Ridgewood, J. 
F. G. Dana, Indianapolis, Tad. 
Fred Sorge, Chicago, Ill. 
RESULTS OF MATCH NO. 13 
St. Kn. 


Free Rifle Match 
J. A. Wade, Sheridan, Wyo. 166 179 
E. N. Moor, Jr. San ’Sisco, Cal. 162 162 
Cc. W. Randall, Alameda, Cal. 157 158 
Cc. T. Westergard, Whiting, Ia. 146 168 
A. K. Friedrich, Ames, Ia. - 141 154 
Eric Johnson, Cleveland, Ohio.. 161 1651 
L. C. Potter, S. Barbara, Cal... 144 144 
H. W. T. Ross, 8S. Barb., Cal... 145 147 
A. E. Hart, Cleveland, Ohio... 141 134 
D. R. Taylor, Athens, Ohio..... 142 140 
Fred Johansen, Joliet, Ill..... 133 127 
H. 8S. Willard, Ridgewood, N. J. 118 145 
J. E. Faust, Massillon, Ohio... 121 126 
Paul R. Mason, Ayer, Mass.... 132 142 
Vv. J. Hadin, Schenectady, N. Y. 71 104 
J. 8S. Alban, Massilon, Ohio. 47 
Not Reported 
E. E. Custer, Johnstown, Pa. 
8. Boswell, Detroit, Mich. 
J. L. Smith, Sugar Grove, Pa. 
H. G. Olson, Cresson, Pa. 
Kurt K. Neuman, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
W. G. Hansen, Sacramento, Cal. 
James 8. Wilson, Iowa City, Iowa 
F. G. Dana, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Francis W. Parker, Jr., Chicago, Ill. 
Richard Throssel, Billings, Mont. 
F. C. Payne, Los Angeles, Cal. 
James R. Satava, Cleveland, Ohio 
Max R. Boggs, Cristobal, C. Z. 
Sydney R. Bonsey, Bangor, Me. 
RESULTS OF MATCH NO. 14 
200-Yard Any Rifle Match 
Place Name Address 
C. W. Randall, Alameda, Cal.. .. 
Richard Wilzewski, Pres. of Monterey, Cal. 
E. N. Moor, Jr., San Francisco, Cal..... 
James R. Satava, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Aaron R. Smith, Toledo, Ohio. 
J. Kaufman, Voluntown, Conn.. 
A. E. Hart, Cleveland, Ohio.... 
Richard Throssel, Billings, Mont.. 
Cc. T. Westergard, Whiting, Iowa. 
Eric Johnson, Cleveland, Ohio..... 
Alva H. Perkins, Ft. Sam Houston, Tex 
Dave R. Taylor, Athens, Ohio....... 
A. B. Sprague, Worcester, Mass. . 
Wm. G. Nicholson, Washington, D. Cc. 
Jesse O. Norcross, Worcester, Mass..... 
Carl W. Smith, Ft. Sam Houston, Tex.. 


J. 8. Alban, Massillon, Ohio.......- 
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A FREE SERVICE TO TARGET, BIG GAME AND FIELD SHOTS 
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Rifles and Big Game Hunting: Major Townsend Whelen Pistols and Revolvers: Major J. S. Hatcher 
Shotgun and Field Shooting: Capt. Charles Askins 
Every care is used in collecting data for questions submitted, but no responsibility 
is assumed for any accidents which may occur. 


Cleaning Fired Cartridge Cases 
By Townsend Whelen 


Epitors’ Note: There seems to be a decided 
increase in the past few months in the practice 
of reloading metallic ammunition and we feel 
sure that Major Whelen’s following comments 
on the proper method of cleaning fired cases will 
be of more than passing interest to our readers. 
The correspondence, complete letter, and the 
Major’s answer follow. 


O* PAGE 357, Toe AMERICAN RIFLEMAN you 


say, “Shells which have been fired with 
smokeless powder do not need any cleaning un- 
less they are to be left loaded for a long time, 
say several years. They must of course be care- 
fully cared for after they are fired and before re- 
loading.” 

Unless I misunderstand this paragraph it seems 
to me that it contradicts itself, so would be glad 
to have you set me aright. 

Cleaning shells (smokeless powder used) with 
your acid and benchwork mixture is somewhat 
inconvenient for me so I am wondering if boil- 
ing them a little in soda water and then scrubbing 
them out would do if I use these shells every 
week ? 

What is the best kind of brush to use scrubbing 
out .25-caliber cases? It is rather difficult to get 
a brush small enough. 

The No. 1% primer as made by U. S. Car- 
tridge Co. is for both black and smokeless pow- 
der, so they say. My rifle is model ’92 Winches- 
ter .25-20. The use of this primer would make 
unnecessary the use of black powder priming 
when using Schuetzen powder, if the company’s 
claim is valid. Will this primer injure the barrel? 

Will No. 1% Remington primer satisfactorily 
ignite Schuetzen and du Pont No. 80 smokeless 
powder? 

Will the use of No. 1% U. S. Cartridge Co. 
primer and du Pont No. 80 powder injure the 
barrel of my .25-20 Winchester, Model 92? 
Du Pont says the No. 80 will not. 

What do you know about the new Remington 
.25-20 Hi-Speed mushroom cartridges? Are they 
accurate? Will their use injure the barrel of 
my rifle? What kind of powder is used in them? 
Would you consider them as all advisable for deer 
in the hands of a fairly good marksman? 

Does tallow, Japan wax and vaseline in the 
proper proportions make a good bullet lubricant? 

I have in mind the purchase of a .22 single shot 
rifle for practice work but don’t care to invest 
to much in it. My mind is somewhat on the 
Winchester musket and the Stevens No. 414. Are 
the rear sights on these satisfactory? The 
N. R. A. says the Winchester is chambered for 
the .22 short. Does this mean that at the price 
they quote I can’t order one chambered for .22 
L. R. unless I pay additional? Is the 414 Stev- 


ens an excellent, accurate arm? Has the quality 
of the material in Stevens rifles improved any 
in recent years. Would these rifles be accurate 
enough for squirrel shooting? How about the 
1919 Savage N. R. A. .22? Are the above 
mentioned arms as accurate as any other com- 
mercial rifles on the market? W. L. M., Midland, 
Pennsylvania. 


Answer (by Major Whelen). The cleaning of 
cartridge cases when high pressure smokeless pow- 
der as is used is not at all necessary unless the 
cartridge is to remain loaded over six months o1 
so, unless of course the cases are very dirty from 
something besides the powder. Cleaning cases 
is necessary if the low pressure bulk powders 
like du Pont Nos. 1, 75, or 80, are used, as the 
burned powder residue in fired cases will some- 
times cause deterioration in these powders in as 
short a time as two or three weeks. Black pow- 
der residue in cartridge cases will cause bad cor- 
rosion in a few days, and they must be thoroughly 
cleaned soon after firing. 

To clean cases free from black powder residue 
only hot, soapy water, and preferably any kind 
of a brush to give them a little stir up inside is 
all that is absolutely necessary. 

Smokeless powder residue adheres very closely 
to the interior of cartridge cases, and some acid 
is almost absolutely necessary for cleaning. Soda 
water will have little effect. The very best and 
by far the easiest and quickest method is that 
given in my book, “The American Rifle.” It 
sounds complicated but it is not. It is very easy 
and it requires but a few minutes, where other 
methods may require hours. Or you may also 
wash the cases in a ten per cent solution of 
sulphuric acid and water. After the acid the 
cases must be thoroughly rinsed in running water 
or three or four changes of water. 

The drying is important. I have found thc 
easiest method to be to boil the cases, then dump 
them out of the boiling water into a colander 
or muslin sack, then swing over a stove or lamp 
for a few minutes to dry them thoroughly. In 
some cases it may be necessary to dry each primer 
pocket by sticking in a piece of cloth on a match 
stick or wire. 

A .22 caliber brass brush should be satisfactory 
for scrubbing inside the necks of .25 caliber cases, 
but this is not necessary with acid cleaning. If 
you use soda water the cases will turn black, 
but this will not injure them. 

The No. 1% primer of the U. S. Cartridge Co., 
is satisfactory for both black and low pressure 
powders. It will satisfactorily ignite du Pont 
No. 75 and No. 80 powder. 

I have not experimented lately with corrosion 
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in .25-20 rifles because I have neither the money 
nor the time to purchase a rifle and several 
thousand rounds of ammunition and expend them 
in an experiment, nor have I the time or facili- 
ties now for so much shooting. From my 
previous experiments the worst results were when 
Sharpshooter powder was used, but even with 
du Pont No. 80 powder, U. M. C. primers, and 
a nickel steel barrel, the barrel was ruined after 
1,000 rounds. I have several times informed the 
du Pont Company that the above combination 
would cause corrosion in the 75-20 rifle with 
No. 80 powder. So far as I know they have 
conducted no experiments to prove the contrary. 

The Remington .25-20 Hi-Speed ammunition is 
quite accurate, and perfectly satisfactory from 
that standpoint. It is loaded with Sharpshooter 
powder, and I would expect bad corrosion. In 
fact a friend tells me he cannot keep his barrel 
clean, and that pitting is progressing very fast. 
The Remington Arms Company report that they 
have fired one barrel many hundreds of rounds 
and found no corrosion, but they fired it only 
on two or three days. Had they fired it about 
ten shots on one day for a week, and then 
cleaned it and set it aside, firing about ten shuts 
the second week, and so on, I feel sure that in 
eight or ten weeks they would find the barrel 
badly pitted. In other words, they tested for 
erosion and not corrosion. j 

I believe the most promising load from the 
lack of corrosion standpoint would be the U. S. 
primer, du Pont No. 50 powder, and a gilding 
metal bullet, not tin plated. I am not sure 
that a satisfactory load can be worked up with 
- powder, but I would try it as the first best 

et. 

I understand that no more Winchester single 
shot .22; Muskets are available. This brings you 
down to the Stevens No. 414. It has a wonder- 
fully accurate barrel. The action is made of the 
same rather cheap material as formerly. Still it 
is a very satisfactory, and reasonably priced rifle 
if equipped with a Lyman No. 103 rear sight. 
The factory sights are unsatisfactory for com- 
petitive small bore shooting. The accuracy of 
the Stevens, considering the price, is really won- 
derful, and while the parts of the breech mechan- 
ism will wear you can always get them repaired 
or get new parts cheaply. 


8 MM. RIFLES 


HAVE in my possession a Mauser 8 mm. rifle, 

used in the late war and picked up on the 
battlefield in France. It is in very good shape, 
but I have not been able to test it out for 
accuracy to any great extent because of the 
high cost of ammunition. The Springfield .30-06 
will work through the action but the chamber is 
too short so the action will not close. Is it pos- 
sible to have this barrel rechambered and recut so 
it will handle the above cartridges accuratelly? 
Could I have a Springfield percussion or regula- 
tion barrel fitted to this action successfully for 
target work and at what cost and where? D. C., 
Sandwich, Illinois. 

Answer (by Major Whelen). Our experience 
in this country has been that 8 mm. rifles made 
during the past eight years or since the start of 
the war, have been chambered and bored in a 
number of different ways, some of them for mili- 
tary ammunition and some of them for various 
types of sporting ammunition. The whole matter 
of 8 mm. barrels and ammunition is in a very 
bad muddle and it is almost impossible here to 
get ammunition which satisfactorily fits in 8 mm. 
wartime rifles and the accuracy of such barrels 
has proved to be very inferior in most cases. 

These 8 mm. barrels are bored so large that 
the Springfield cartridge could not be used in 
them even if they were accurately rechambered 
because the bullet would not take the grooves. 

From every standpoint I think your best course 
would be to have your rifle fitted with an ac- 
curate barrel for the Springfield cartridges. You 
will then get a most excellent weapon. This can 
be done by Griffin & Howe, 234-236 East 39th 
Street New York City. They can also restock 
the barrel for you. Really when we come down 
to it, the only thing of practical value in your 
rifle is the breech action, which is worth if re- 
modeling the rifle about $10. 





MAXIMUM RELOADING OUTFITS 


WISH to cut off the barrel of my Krag rifle 

and fit a Springfield sight. Kindly advise if 
I should heat the new sight band and shrink it 
on or simply push it on snugly and pin. The 
articles on “Amateur Gunsmithing” did not make 
the matter quite plain to me. In reloading articles 
I have seen it stated that when bullets are 
bought and only reduced loads are assembled the 
minimum outfit needed is one decapping punch, 
one powder scoop, one bullet sealing tool with 
recapping hole, one case neck resizing die, one 
case neck expanding die; no measuring machines 
or scales are mentioned. Does this mean that 
accurate loads may be assembled by scoop mea- 
suring and what powders are suitable for such 
purpose? Z. F. M., Centerville, Washington. 


Answer (by Major Whelen). The front sight 
fixed stud (front sight band) of the Springfield 
rifle will fit the Krag barrel at a point about 21 
inches from the receiver. It does not require to 
be heated to put it in place, but is best affixed 
as it is on the Springfield with both spline and 
pin, although it can be satisfactorily fitted by 
pinning alone. If you want to fit it to a barrel 
longer than about 22 inches the band will have 
to be bushed or lined in some way. 

I do not believe that it is advisable to list such 
a minimum list of reloading tools such as you 
quote. The trouble is that riflemen get an idea 
that they can do satisfactory reloading with such 
a minimum and inexpensive outfit, and when they 
find they cannot they get disgusted, particularly 
when they find it requires greater outlay of 
money. 

For modern reloading one cannot get along 
without a good. set of powder scales and a pow- 
der measure. The scales are necessary to set the 
measure by, as the graduations on the measure 
are not accurate enough. The little scoup is 
worthless—better throw it away. Of course if 
one wishes to weigh every powder charge he does 
not really need the powder measuring, but it 
will take about 30 seconds to weigh out charge 
of powder and pour it into its case. My system, 
(except for long range match ammunition where 
L weigh every charge) is to verify the setting of 
the powder measure by my scales. When the 
measure is throwing just right, I go ahead and 
throw from the measure into the cases until the 
powder receptacle gets about two-thirds empty, 
then I fill the powder receptacle up again, and 
again verify the charge by weighing. In this 
way, I can throw about twenty charges a minute. 

Thus for loading metal cased bullets you need: 

One powder scales (Fairbanks’ Miner’s Assay 
preferred), one powder measure (Bond or Ideal), 
one reloading tool, complete (Bond or Ideal), 
including decapping punch, muzzle chamfering 
reamer, muzzle resizing die, muzzle expanding 
plug, bullet seating chamber, and an arrangement 
of jars and liquids etc., for cleaning the fired 
cartridges cases. If you also intend to use cases 
fired in other rifles than your own, you need 
a full length resising die, and some tool like a 
a large vise or arbor press for pressing the case 
into the die. 

For the proper powders fot reloading see Mr. 
Mattern’s complete articles, my book “The Ameri- 
can Rifle,” or the instructions on the cannisters 
of powder. 


CHOKE VS. PENETRATION 


HICH has the greater velocity and pene- 
tration a load of shot fired from a true 


cylinder bore, or from full choke gun? Why? 
I hear this debated much among local gun men, 
thought I would ask real authority on what 
a shotgun does. J. P. H., Gallipolis, Ohio. 


Answer (by Captain Askins). Ballisticians, 
those possessing a chronograph, say that the full 
choked barrel develops the higher velocitv, not 
much higher. We can only surmise that the 
choke acts as a sort of obstruction in the muzzle, 
thereby increasing muzzle pressure and velocity. 

You need not take me for the final authority 
for I have to take the word of some one else 


for such things. 


THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN 


A “VARMINT” RIFLE 

ILL you kindly advise me regarding a 

rifle for general use, varmints etc? I 
would like to try the 32-20 with Hi-Speed car- 
tridges but don’t like the little pump guns, the 
Model 1892 Winchester is rather long to carry 
in the woods, the Winchester carbine seems to be 
about right. 

Will the carbine give good results with this 
cartridge for long range shooting at geese, foxes, 
crows, etc.? 

Would the 24-inch barrel rifle be so superior to 
the carbine as to be worth the extra trouble of 
carrying it? 

Would a Lyman peep sight on the carbine 
lengthen the sighting radius and improve the 
shooting? If my choice is wrong can you sug- 
gest a better gun and cartridge? (Rifle to have 
a short barrel, ammunition to be reasonable ih 
price.) F. A. O., Darby, Pa. 


Answer (by Major Whelen). While the 32-20 
Hi-Speed cartridge is a good one for your pur- 
pose, in view of the fact that you speak of shoot- 
ing geese, foxes, and crows at long range, I should 
think that the .25-20 Hi-Speed would be much 
better because it has longer range, flatter trajec- 
tory, and better accuracy. 

The Winchester Model 1892 carbine is all right. 
The barrel is plenty long enough for accuracy, 
and it should most certainly have a Lyman peep 
sight which will add much to the accuracy you 
can attain, and the ease and rapidity of aim 
The carbine with Lyman sights is practically as 
accurate as the 24-inch barrel. 

I do not know whether you are aware of the 
one serious defect of all .25-20 and .32-20 smoke- 
less cartridges or not. They all give such a cor- 
rosive fouling that the barrel of the rifle becomes 
ruined from pitting after about 500 to 1,000 
rounds, so that it is necessary to figure on the 
expense of returning the rifle to the factory about 
once a year to have a new barrel fitted. This 
applies to all makes of rifles, and no matter what 
kind of cleaning is adapted, or how carefully one 
cleans. I called attention to this fact in my book 
“The American Rifle.” In the past six years I 
have tried my best to overcome this trouble, but 
I cannot, neither have I found anyone whe can. 
Remington will tell you this does not occur. 
Du Pont will tell their powders do not cause 
corrosion. But if you get one of these rifles and 
use it, after a couple of months use, say you fire 
a few rounds once a week or so, you will find 
the pitting beginning all right. Its a shame, be- 
cause these two cartridges are such useful little 
pills. 

As a suggestion, consider the .25-35 Winchester 
Carbine. It is extremely accurate. You can 
avoid the corrosion because with the larger pow- 
der space in the case you are igniting and burning 
the powder under different conditions. The .25-35 
cartridges can be reloaded with 86-grain builet 
to give flatter trajectory or the same trajectory 
as the .25-20, and better accuracy. 


AUTOMATIC VS. DOUBLES 
LEASE advise difference in killing range be- 
tween automatic shotgun and double or re- 

peating shotgun. E. J. H., Austin, Tex. 


Answer (by Captain Askins). With guns hav- 
ing the same length of barrel, shooting the same 
cartridge, there is no difference in range or in 
killing qualities between an automatic and a 
double gun or any other kind of gun. The auto- 
matic shoots with precisely the same velocity as 
the pump gun, and there is no reason why the 
pattern should not be just as good. 


THE KRAG IN ALASKA 

AM thinking of going to the Porcupine River 

in Alaska for three or four years so am asking 
your advice on a few questions. 

Do you consider the Krag carbine a suitable 
arm for this country? I used the above while 
in the U. S. M. C. in the early part of 1900 and 
am perfectly familiar with it. 

What kind of powder is used in the 30-40 
shell as loaded by the Western Cartridge Co.? 
Is the life of the Krag barrel any longer now 
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than it was twenty years ago when W. A. pow- 
ders were used? 

Which parts are different in the Krag carbine 
Model 99 and 96? The bolts interchange all right. 
I want to get some spare parts for both. I like 
the Krag because the magazine can be loaded so 
easy with heavy gloves. I am perfectly familiar 
with the wilds, snow shoeing, canoeing, trapping, 
and I am a pretty good axman. Would you 
consider a sporting Springfield very much better 
for this country than the Krag? What is the 
best I could do on a Springfield, that is, what 
would be the cost of putting on a sporting stock? 
H. A., Buyck, Minn. 


Answer (by Major Whelen). The Krag car- 
bine is a splendid rifle for the interior of Alatka. 
Its cartridge, usually used in the Winchester rifle, 
was about ten years ago the most popular car- 
tridge in Alaska, but in recent years the Spring- 
field cartridge has become increasingly popular. 
The Springfield is undoubtedly the better rifle, 
but the difference is not so much as to warrant 
one’s selecting it instead of the Krag if he par- 
ticularly liked the latter weapon. In Alaska I 
would just about as lief have one as the other. 
The Krag will stand more hard blows and abuse 
than any rifle I know of. The principle differ- 
ences between the 1896 and 1898 and 1899 models 
lie in the receiver and magazine gate. Take extra 
strikers and firing pin rod. 

I think you are very wise in sticking to the 
220-grain soft point bullet. Western ammunition 
is fine. It is loaded with Pyro powder (similar 
to du Pont No. 20) of their own manufacture, 
much less erosive than the old W. A., and should 
give about twice the accuracy life that W. A. did, 
or say about 8,000 rounds. 

The very best you can do on a Springfield is 
to buy from the director of Civilian Marksman- 
ship for $51.34 a sporting type rifle with Modcl 
1922 pistol grip stock and Lyman No. 48 rear 
sight. No matter how much you pay you can- 
not get a more efficient hunting rifle than this, 
although you can pay a lot more for fancy finish. 

Although you are probably familiar with the 
conditions in Alaska, I might add that I think 
you will find that the best region around the 
Porcupine River for hunting and trapping is the 
high mountain country in the angle between the 
Yukon and the Porcupine, especially when you 
get back 50 to 100 miles from either river. Par- 
ticularly up near the source of the Tatonduck 
River which flows into the Yukon about 100 
miles below the Dawson you will find sheep, 
moose, caribou, and bear very plentiful, and also 
fur bearing animals quite abundant. All this 
country is hard to get into, the best plan being 
to go in in winter with sled and dog team. 


6-GAUGE GUNS 


HINKING perhaps you might be able to 
assist me in trying to find the gun I want, I 
am writing you for information. 

Have been trying, without success, to get on 
the track of a manufacturer who makes 6-gauge, 
single or double guns. Also 8-gauge guns. 

Are any of these guns now made? I would 
appreciate it greatly if you can put me on the 
track of a maker of these heavy guns, either here 
or abroad. Domestic makes preferred, however. 

Also, perchance, if you know of some reliable 
dealer in obsolete or second-hand guns of extra 
large bores, said dealer’s address might prove of 
value. J. B. Hartland, Me. 


Answer (by Captain Askins).- No six-gauge 
guns are made in this country to the best of my 
knowledge, and I think that no more eight- 
gauges are being built. The eight-bore was made 
by the Parkers up to recently but understand 
that they will make no more guns of this size. 

I believe that W. W. Grenner, Birmingham, 
England would build an eight-bore for you. Per- 
haps G. E. Lewis and Sons, 33 Lower Loveday 
Street, Birmingham, England would also. I do 
not know of a dealer in second-hand arms who 
would be likely to have such a gun unless it is 
Sloans, New York. However, an advertisement 
in Tue American RiritemMan will almost surely 
put you in touch with some one who has an 
eight-bore that he is willing to sell. 
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Made by the Birmingham 
Small Arms Co., Ltd. 


THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN 


B. S. A. Rifles 








The Name Guarantees 
Quality and Accuracy 


As Usual Practically Swept the Board! 


At Scottish Meeting— Edinburgh, May 28th 
44 Prize Winners Used B. S. A. Rifles 


75% of those that were successful in winning prizes. 


B. S. A. Match Rifle No. 12 


At Welsh Small-bore Shooting Meeting at Porthcawl 
22 Prize Winners Used B. S. A. Rifles 


63% of the successful competitors 


Always Shoot the B. S. A. to Win! 


Send for detailed descriptive literature on B. S. A. Match Rifles, Air Rifles, Shotguns, Scientific Cleaners, 


Firearms Accessories, etc. 


Jonas B. Oglaend, Inc., U. S. A. Distributors 


Dept. 19 


Canadian Representatives: 


15 Moore Street 


New York City 


Fraser Co., 152 Peel St., Montreal, Canada 


Every sportsman going abroad this year is cordially invited to visit the B. S. A. Works, Birmingham, England. 
British Empire Exhibition at Wembley, April — October 1924. 
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The United States Pistol) Team 


At Rheims aside from those used by the 
American team, there were not over half a 
dozen American single shot pistols in use. and 
one of these was replaced by its owner who 
believed the European weapons to be better 
for the purpose at hand On the other hand. 
when it comes to rapid fire the American 
automatic target pistol used by our Olympic 
team was also used by most of the twenty- 
two nations participating 


“-Se-fismly convince? ~ -- “he members of 


this year’s team that * * was 


“act for free pis J 


ponse than 
cart target , 
weapons mé 
to possess t 
ated pistol! 
It jis 
pistol 
intere 
game t 
nations 
ternatic 
years 


[Extract from article in ‘‘ THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN,’’ issue of August 1, 1924] 


A copy of our 
NEW CATALOG 
will interest you 


... they were Colts! 


COLT’S PATENT FIREARMS MFG. CO. 


HARTFORD, CONN. 
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Always First—Year after Year 


Proof of Superiority 


The one powder solvent recommended Even before your modern Springfield and its 1906 cartridge, Hoppe’s 
for years by Uncle Sam and sold by Nitro Powder Solvent No. 9 was preeminent. 


army post exchanges and dealers 
everywhere. 


As they have triumphed from the first, so also has Hoppe’s. Un- 


Removes all powdered residue, metal equalled in merit, by that right always first in popularity. 


fouling and leading; prevents rust. 
For sample, send 10 cents in stamps. 
Cleaning guide free. 


Keep your rifle, revolver or shotgun in best possible condition with the 
original and always unbeatable nitro powder solvent, Hoppe’s No. 9. 


FRANK A. HOPPE, INC. 


2321 N. 8th Street 


For more than 20 years the Authority on Gun Cleaning. 


Philadelphia Pa. 


itro Powder Solvent 


O 


The Victorious ‘‘48”’ 


IS MADE FOR 


Springfield 1903; Krag-Rifles and Carbines; Mausers; 
Lee-Enfields; B. S. A. Model 12 .22 cal. Target Rifle; 
Heavy caliber rifles with Martini action; Remington 


Model 30; Regular equipment on Springfield 1922. 


The Lyman No. 48 Micrometer Windgauge Receiver 
Sight, the ‘‘48’s” full name, is the type of sight used 
so successfully by the American International Rifle 
Team in 1921] - 1922 - 1923 - 1924 and by the Amer- 
ican, French and Haitian teams in the recent Olympic 
Matches. 


It makes easier the close holding and accurate adjust- 
ments so necessary in keen match competition. 


At pour dealers, or write us 


SIGHTS 


BETTER YOUR AIM 


Special designs for 
Practically every 
American and foreign 
gun. Send 10c for 
complete catalog, or 
ask for free folder. 


< Lyman Gun Sight Corp. 
Lyman No. 48-C on Springfield 1903 90 West St. Middlefield, Conn. 


PISTOLS AND GUNS 


Edged Weapons, Blunderbusses, Carbines 
THE COLLECTION OF FRANK L. VAUGHAN 


Sec’y and Treas. of the Providence Engineering 
Corp., R. I., with a Small Group of Other Properties 
forming the last part of the Second Session 


Among the many fine pieces of Mr. Vaughan will be found 
Simeon North (14 in all) including a Berlin North, Two Harper’s 
Ferry, 1807-1808, both original flintlocks; Two Palmetto Armory, 
Columbia, S. C.; Three Box Lock Ames, and a Box Lock Deringer, 
Thirteen Pocket Deringers. Allen & Thurber and Allen & 
Wheelock, including a double-action pistol stamped No. 1 and 
marked “Allen and Thurber, Grafton, Mass.”; two Evans Valley 
Forge; I. N. and R. Johnson of Middletown, Conn.; H. Aston; 
A. Waters; Sharps’ Four-Shooters; Sharps Breech-loader (without 
wooden full stock); Colts, Remingtons, Savage, Joslyn, Pettingill, 
Star and Butterfield percussion revolvers; fine English flintlock 
pistols with fish-tail brass butts and brass mounts; Seven brace 
of Pistols, some very fine pairs; a Flintlock carried by Gen. Schuyler 
in the Revolutionary war (269), etc.; Collected by Mr. Vaughan 
from Maine to Missouri, from Michigan to Virginia during 
thirty years on the road. 


TO BE SOLD BY AUCTION 


Thursday Morning and Afternoon 
September 11, 1924, at 10:30 and 2 O’clock 


THE WALPOLE GALLERIES 


12 West 48th Street New York, N. Y. 
Walter S. Scott, Auctioneer 


PRICED CATALOGUES AFTER THE SALE (538 LOTS) $3.00 
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THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN 


A Heart-to-Heart Talk with Shooters 


For the lasting good of the shooting game itself, as well as to identify this plant 
with a policy of absolute reliability, we want every shooter-reader to read the following. 


For some months we have been announcing Scope sights, Cleaning rods, Bullets, and 
Bullet molds of new designs and high quality made here for the enjoyment of those who 
shoot rifles and short guns. We now want your more complete understanding of our 
plant and our situation, and ask for your confidence, to the end that we may be of 


gteatér help to you. 


The Belding & Mull plant is a thoroughly modern, completely equipped factory of 
large capacity employing many men. It is not a back-alley, one-man shop making things 
to special order. It is not a relic of black powder days. The equipment includes ex- 


perimental ranges, both indoors and outdoors, long and short. 


The staff includes 


attendants of National Matches. We kill big game every year. We are located in a 


section where much shooting is done. 


The B & M policy is standardized quantity production of the best items of their 
kinds available. In consequence, products of highest obtainable quality can be made 
and sold at reasonable prices. In short, the B & M brand is backed by the equipment, 
the skilled workmen, the staff knowledge and the business ideas needed to make the tools 
and components that shooters want — and to deliver them. This firm has entered this 
line of manufacture seriously. It is of respectable proportions now. It is willing to 
grow. It will stay in the game. During recent years shooters have encountered difficulties 
in getting good tools — or in getting any tools promptly and reasonably. 

The B & M business is based on the belief that shooters will want tools and com- 
ponents for shooting in increasing quantities when they can be had at fair figures from 
a firm on the level. Belding & Mull is a white man’s outfit. It will deal honestly with 


you — promptly and courteously. 


Four Pointe te Remember about B & M 
First. All correspondence will be answered promptly, attentively. We are glad to 
hear from the boys, and glad to pass out any information we have. 


Second. Your money will be returned at once if you don’t want what we ship 
you. If your order cannot be filled promptly, we will refund any remittance, and tell 


you why or when the order can be filled. 


Third. As an accomodation to shooters, we will make a limited amount of items 


not standard, special parts and the like. 


It must be understood that this work costs 


more than standard parts, and it naturally carries no return privilege. 


Fourth. All B &% M tools and components are newly designed. This plant shall 
produce only such things as embody modern developments and improvements. This 


feature cannot be emphasized too much. 


NEW TOOLS AND COMPONENTS. Many items additional to those announced, 
are coming through our experimental department. When they are announced in maga- 
zine advertisements, you will know they are ready for shipment — then and not some 
time in the future. If shooters show their demand, it is our intention to add to the 
B & M line until it includes complete tools of superior types for all handloading and for 
every adjustment, testing and enjoyment of rifles and short guns. 

THE B & M PRINTED MATTER. At present six folders are included, embody- 
ing eighty-odd columns of information. Folders 4, 4B and 4BM tell about bullets, bullet 


molds and powder charges. 


Folder 3 describes gas check cups. 


Folder 5 described 


DeLuxe Cleaning rod outfits. There is also our Scope Sight folder. 


B&M Target Scopes Sighte 
Contain Features No Others Afford 
B & M lenses are the equal of the high- 
est grade camera lenses—dZeiss, Cooks, 
Goerb. 


Adjustment for focus and adjustment to 
eliminate parallax are accomplished by one 
movement. Other Scopes requiring moving 
of two elements, and change of one spoils 
the placing of the other until after many 
trials. Unless both these elements are ad- 
justed correctly, no Scope shoots precisely 
true. 

B & M Scopes are stronger and more 
durable. They have their own mounts. 


Let us correspond about your 1924- 
1925 season requirements. 


820 Osceola Road 


BELDING & MULL 


There Is Nothing Elee Made Like 
B&M De Luxe Cleaning Rod Outfits 
Our mirror-polished steel rods, with 

new type knurled steel handles and both 
Mull centering tip and double-slot tip, as 
well as brass brush make your cleaning 
easier and much more certain. 

They are really dependable in the wild- 
erness or for hard regular service. Most 
other rods are not. 

They conform in every particular to the 
requirements for cleaning by the new 
Bureau of Standards method, as it may be 
called. Older rods are relics from the days 
of ruined rifle bores. 

Write for details, or send your order 
from this advertisement. Solid rod, $2.00; 
Rod outfit in case, 12-inch sections, $3.50; 
same with six-inch sections, $3.50. 


Philipsburg, Pa. 


Now READY—THE PERFECTION SCORE BOOK 


by Lieut. Col. M. C. Mumma 


1924 Edition, specially arranged for The National Matches 
Single copy, 40 cents, postpaid; two for 75 cents 


ECONOMY ADVERTISING COMPANY : 


IOWA CITY, IOWA 


“Without doubdt, _ have the best light 
weight bag on the market.”—Dr. C. P. 
Fordyce. 


Fiala Pat. Sleeping Bag 


Scientifically Correct 


The body throws off great quantities 
of moisture; a hard-woven blanket and 
water-proof cover added makes the worst 
possible combination — Moisture cannot 
escape, the sleeper shivers in a_ cold, 
clammy envelope. The Fiala Patent 
Sleeping Bag retains warmth, is always 
dry and lets moisture escape. 


“Felt Neither Heat 
nor Cold!” 


“A surveying trip of a 
month with very cold and 
warm nights; temperatures 
from 30 to 90, but I slept 
admirably—I felt neither 
heat nor cold at all! No 
better bag on the market, 
I’m sure.” —Ivan Bloch. 


“I Slept Alone—Snug 
and Warm” 


“My two companions with 
two wool blankets suffered, 
though huddled ———: 
This Fiala Sleeping Me 
the only one I ever liked.” 

—Horace Kephart. 


Weighs but 4 lb. 10 oz. Size rolled, 8 in. 
by 20 in. Warm as 30 Ib. of blankets. 
No hooks, strings or crude contraptions. 


Write for Circulars 


GURLEY’S ‘‘Forester’’ Box Compass, with 3-inch $2 
needle; guaranteed correct; regular $4 value; special ay 


Single and Double Barrel Rifies for 
Alaskan and African big game. » 
Touring or ee py ny 
us furnish estimates now your 
needs by actual experience—aArctic to 
Equator. 


Fiala Outfits, Inc. 


25 Warren St. New York City 


Instructions in 
Learning Accurate 
Pistol Shooting 


By Gunnery Sergeant John M. Thomas 


Single copies and under ten, 
fifty cents each. Address orders 
to Gunnery Sergeant John M. 
Thomas, Rie Range Detach- 
ment. Parris Island, S. C. 


SPRINGFIELD SET TRIGGERS 


Double Set Triggers fitted to your 

Springfield trigger guard, complete with 

Searknock-off and Sear spring, $15.00. 
L. NUESSLEIN 

1117 14th St. Washington, D. C 
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ELEPHANT BUFFALO 


SAFARILAND cS = Cleanin 
LIMITED eS Implements 


(Late Tarlton, Whetham & Burman) 


Nairobi Kenya Colony Ff) 4 a ’ Saal By 


= Gun Owner 

Outfit Big Game Expeditions ry 
Hardest use has proved thereal 
Write for pamphlet which gives full ‘ SS worth of Marble’s Equip- 
patina eitiess SS . ment. Every hour in the 
. great outdoors calls for the 
use of Marble’s Equipment. Each 

article merits your confidence. 
=: “ — Here are shown a few items—the line includes, vari- 
. <P, ous styles of Safety Pocket and Camp Axes, Hunting Knives, 
: Waterproof Matchbox, Compasses, Broken Shell Extractors. 
Nitro Solvent Oil, Front and Rear Gun Sights, Gun Rods and 
Cleaners, and Anti- Rust Ropes. 


Jointed Rifle Rod 

, When screwed together it's as solid asa one-piece rod—can’t wobble, bend or break. Three 

’ brass sections, with t wo steel joints, steel swivel atitsend. May be had in b brass or steel— 
26, 30 and 34 in.long. State caliber and length wanted, $1.25. 

CC Rifle Cleaner 
A ESSOR I b ~ Thoroly cleans without injuring the finest rifle and removes all lead, rust or powder resi- 

due. Made of sections of softest brass gauze washers on a spirally bent, oan Ppa 
steel wire—may be attached to any standard rod. State caliber wanted, @0c. Shown at left. 


Everything to interest a rifleman. Anti-Rust Ropes 


atal j When saturated with oil they tt burrel rusting or becoming pitted. On aes will 
Send for my No. 6 Cc 8, just out, 4 last for years. Fo. shotguns or ica tes senven, 3c—szive gauge or caliber wanted. ~ 


showing over 200 cuts and Complete Nit Solvent Oil 


Price List. This wonderful oil tar keep sportsmen’s equipment free from rust—it quickly dissolves the 
residue of all powders. A perfect lubricant: 2 oz. bottle, 3$e; 6 oz. can, @5¢; by mail, 10¢ extra. 


Most good stores handle Marble’s Outing Equipment—if your 
P. J. O’HARE dealer can’t yo Awe order by mail. Enclose draft or money order. 


Send for the Mar e’s Catalog. 
MARBLE ARMS & MFG. CO., 502 Delta Avenue, Gladstone, Mich. 


RHINO LION 


ee ae ae ee | 


178 Littleton Ave., Newark, N. J. 


FECKER QUALITY 


Is being proven every day on all rifle ranges 


At the Eastern Small Bore Tournament, July 2nd to 6th, Fecker Scopes 
were used by the following winners: 


p> ae LI nies ehcp (a) Preliminary Palma Match —_—_—+#H... J. Wood 225-30 V 
a) Preliminary Palma Matc : 8 
THE ONE YOU ASKED FOR 1. Palma Individual Match H. J. Wood 223x225 | 
Sane RN 2. Small Bore Spencer Match J. M. Hilborn 99x100 
MODERN - BOND CORP. 3. Palma Team Match Frankford Arsenal 883 
813 West Sth Street, Wilmington, Del. (Three of four members used Fecker Scope) 
HAND BOOK 4. Camp Perry Special Match L. J. Miller 393 
AND CATALOG OF LOADING TOOLS, 10 CENTS 5. Small Bore Individual L. Theo. Everett 246x250 
6. Eastern Small Bore Team Nati’n’l Cap’t’l Rifle Club 973x1000 
(Two used Fecker Scopes. Two used Fecker-Winchester Scopes.) 
7. Eastern Team Match Lieut G. L. Wotkyns 
‘ R. L. McGarity 592 
ee ” (Both used Winchester Scopes rebuilt by Fecker) 

PALMA COMPOUND . Long Range Individual L. C. Roujon 99x 100 
? . . Individual Grand Aggregate J. W. Hession 564x575 
A Cleaning Solution For . 50 yd. & 100 yd. Reentry Matches H. H. Leizear 300x300 

Firearms 200 yd. Reentry G. W. Gillies 

(Tied First Place) 

Neither Twenty Years Old . Swiss Reentry E. F. Shearer 

Nor a Serial. But — RIGHT. 30 Consecutive Bulls at 200 Yards 


Three Ounces 25 cents Get Behind a Fecker Scope for Results Like These! 


Postpaid 
J. W. Fecker 
Albertson of Lewes, Delaware 5606 Euclid Ave. Cleveland, Ohio 
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Terms 


HE uniformly excellent returns from advertise- 
ments Roy in the classified columns of 
THE Cc. RIFLEMAN make 
satisfactory and productive medium for the 
posal of surplus shooting equipment, or the ac- 
quisition of special types of firearms. 

Free Insertions. Each subscriber is entitled 
to one insertion of one-half inch, when his sub- 
scription is og up for one year. It is necessary 
only to write or print the text em noting 
thereon the date subscription was paid. These 
advertisements will appear in the first available 
issue and should be .in publication office two 
weeks prior to the following publication date. 


Paid Insertions. Non-subscribers or those 
who have —o made use of the subscriber’s 
privilege may take advantage of these columns 
at a cost of $1.00 per inch or re thereof. No 
advertisement for less than $1.00 accepted. Ad- 
vertisements will be set in 6 point solid. They 
should be in the publication office two weeks 
prior to the time appearance is desired. 








THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN 





“FIREARMS OF YESTERDAY’”’ 
are a Specialty with ‘‘THE OLD 
GEORGETOWN GUILD.’’ At all times 
there are on hand a large number of speci- 
mens from which to select examples of 
early American, Confederate States’ and 
European firearms. Tell us what your col- 
lection needs. We will probably be able to 
help you. The Old Georgetown Guild, 
2722 M Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 

83 


RARE FIREARMS—Edward Linder’s Pat., 
new, $7. Gallagher’s Pat., good, $4. Warner's 
Pat., new, $10. Spencer, first model, good, $5. 
Maynard Pat., new, $6. Burnside odel 64, 
new, $5. Smith's, new, $5. Winchester 1876- 
50-95 Exp., fine, $12. Swiss target 15% pounds, 
fine, $10. Single barrel, 12-gauge percussion, 
possibly a Manton, fair, $3. The lot F. O. B., 
$60. B. S. Albertson, Jr., Lewes, Del. 135 


FOR SALE—At cost, 40 late Rand McNally 
& Co., Atlases of the World, latest census, green 
cloth bound, lettered in gold, county map of 
every State in U S., should be in every office 
and home, egies $5 book, sent P. P. insured 
for $2.75. . M. Conlon, 608 Old National 
Bank Bldg., Spokane, Wash. 112 


FOR SALE—Ideal No. 3 loading tool, with 
double adjustable chamber, for .44 S. & W. 
Special or S W. Russian cartridge, together 
with extra double adjustable loading chamber 
for the .38 S. & W. Special cartridge, first class 
condition, $5. “A. Y.,” THE AMERICAN —_ 
MAN. 


FOR SALE—Ideal No. 3 loading tool for the 
-256 Newton cartridge with double adjustable 
chamber, muzzle resizer, and muzzle expand- 
ing chamber and plug, same as new, $6. “S. D.,” 
THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN. 143 


FOR SALE OR TRADE—Kodaks, Grafiex 
cameras, lenses, binoculars at lowest prices, 
new and slightly used. We take your camera 
or high grade firearms in trade. National 
Camera Exchange, 7th & Marquette Streets, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. 86 


_ WANTED—To Exchange—Photograph of ten 
interesting guns in my collection, four of which 
have seen Revolutionary service, the rest Ken- 
tucky rifles, for what you can offer in the same 
line. S. S. Sherwood, Bethel, Connecticut. 133 


SELL—Remington model 24 auto loading .22 
long rifie in perfect condition, shows no wear, 
$20, or will trade for Winchester 1890 .22 long 
rifle or Marlin 39, in same condition. Wm. H. 
Foster, Lafayette, Indiana, Route E. 138 


FOR SALE—One Sporting Springfield 24-inch 
barrel, $50. One ————-. Springfield 30-inch 
barrel, $60, both ns in rfect condition. 
W. R. McCay & mn, 839 orton St., New 
Castle, Penna. 92 


FOR SALE—2,000 antique firearms at 
reasonable prices. Send six cents in stamps 
for 24-page price list. Let me know your 
special wants along any line of antique 
firearms. I am always anxious to buy 
single specimens or entire collections. Joe 
Kindig, jr., 336 West Philadelphia Street, 
York, Pennsylvania. 84 


SELL OR TRADE—1903 Springfield, selected, 
leather sling and rust rope, fine except blueing 
is worn oj receiver, $35; 1917 pringfield 
Sporter, peep sight, brand new, $50; Colt .45 
New Service, brand new, $25; gee imported 
Austrian sporting rifle, .30-06, It action, fore- 
end and grip finely checkered, latter capped, 
fired only ten shots to target, ribbed barrel, 
same as new, $45; two Colt .22 Auto clips, 
brand new, $3; 3-30 Heddon reel, genuine white 
saphire bearings, leather case and extras, 
new, $29; South Bend Anti Back Lash level 
wind reel, new, $17.50; pair genuine Schultz 
binoculars, 8X, carrying case, brand new, make 
offer. WANT—Shotguns, .38 or .32-20 Colts or 

. & W. revolvers; canvas or light sectional 
boat; camping outfit (tent, stove, chairs, table, 
etc.) light and compact; tip for No. 15 Heddon 
rod. R. C. Scott, Dade City, Florida. 137 


FOR SALE—One Springfield Sporter as sold 
by D. C. M. stock refinished by Griffin & Howe 
checkered, new butt-plate fitted Whelen sling 
and swivels, new and a nice job, $75. One 
Winchester Model 52 new style stock, scope 
bases new and perfect, $35. One Winchester A-5 
scope less mounts, exterior shows use, otherwise 
perfect, $11.50. One Springfield .22 Model .22 
practically new $35. Also the following odds 
and ends. 1,000 F. A. Gallery practice bullets 
145-grain lead, $3.50. 500 Thomas pointed 172- 
grain suitable for reduced loads, $2.50. One 
38-55-255-grain Ideal mold, new and perfect, 75 
cents. One Ideal dipper, 50 cents. H. D. Dodge, 
1209 Gotham Bank Building, New York City. 108 


SHIFT WITH THE HOUSE OR SHIFT THE 
GUNMAN, N. Woodstock, N. H. Hun guns and 
near COLTS NEVER were found here. If you 
want to help fight the fanatics or BUY OR 
TRADE REAL GUNS with absolute protection 
on 10% where 300 are KEPT on hand for your 
convenience in every TYPE with the cheapest 
RIGHT and the rest NEW SHIP YOUR STAMP 
Inside. Can YOU imagine Coolidge or Dawes 
giving a fanatic $7,000 of OUR MONEY be- 
cause he was winged by an “enforcement???? 
officer’’???? Frankly we cannot. 94 


FOR SALE—Remington slide action model 
14A 25 hi-power Lyman sight perfect condition 
100 Rem. carts. Empties loading tool and mold 
$35. .44 S. & W. Revolver premier mfg. 6%-in. 
barrel, plain sights, inside and action perfect, 
but side holster worn, $22.50. Will trade for 
30-06 Sporter as sold by N. R. A. to its members 
of 405 Solid frame Winchester Model 95 S. W. 
22-32. Harry Davison, New Franklin, . 


Box 76. 


WANTED—Ideal bullet moulds with .25 cal- 
iber casting bullets for the .25-20 and -25-21 
cartridges. State condition and price. ee 
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ANTIQUE AND MODERN FIRE- 
ARMS (new and used) sold, exchanged, 
and bought. Large Stock — reasonable 
prices! Stephen Van Rensselaer, Peter- 
borough, N. H. 85 


FOR SALE—100 .22 W. C. F. cartridges, 
Black powder and lead bullets, $1.25. 60 .32 
Winchester Specials S. P. loads $1.20. 20 .40-65 
Winchester shells, Black powder and 330-grain 
lead bullets, 50 cents. One No. 2 Lyman rear 
sight for model 1899 Savage, brand new $2.50. 
One No. 2 Lyman rear sight for Remington 
model 12 $2.50. One No. 103 Lyman for Win- 
chester S. S. $5. One Watson front sight with 
cross hair and pin head reticule, standard slot 
size $2.75. One No. 17 Lyman front for Win- 
chester musket $1.25. Frank Ridgway, 512 
West 6th St., Peru, Ind. 104 


WANTED—One Remington-Lee .45-70 in 
good condition. One Ross military action .303 
complete and in good condition. All parts 
wanted except stock and barrel. Please quote 
peite wanted for article delivered ppoot post 

attle. Ivan R. Pocklington, C. E. M., U. S. S. 
Noa (343) Seattle, Washington. 113 


FOR SALE—Savage, N. R. A. rifle, Model 
1919, .22 long rifle, Lyman No. 103 Micrometer 
rear, No. 17 Globe Aperture front sight. 
Threaded for silencer. Cleans from _ breech. 
Beautiful stock. Rifle is in first class condition. 
$25. W. C. Franke, 1401 Majestic Building, 
Detroit, Mich. 103 


FOR SALE—Winchester 32 Special Model 
1894 Takedown 26’ Octagon barrel and 56 car- 
tridges. Rifle is in factory condition inside and 
out having been fired four times and is very 
accurate, $50. Harry L. Winrick, 615 Grand- 
view Ave., East Pittsburg, Pa. 106 


FOR SALE—Over and Under shotguns in 12-, 
16-, 20-, 28-gauges in stock and made to order 
for trap or field work. Each gun aranteed 
for one year. Wm. F. Smith, 5619 N. 4th St., 
Philadelphia, Penna. 93 


WANTED—Top punches for the Ideal lubri- 
eator and sizer for .25, .30, .38, and .44 caliber 
bullets. What have you? “N. E.,” THE AMERI- 
CAN RIFLEMAN. 144 


FOR SALE—Winchester .35 caliber Auto- 
matic, new condition, $26. Stevens target spe- 
cial .25-20, $14. M. Wolf, 133 Ashby Road, 
Upper Darby, Penna. 9 


FOR SALE—One Ideal Lubricator and sizer 
with .429 die and .257 die, perfect condition, $6. 
“A. U.,” THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN. 140 


FOR SALE—Ideal wder measure No. 5, in 
gun crank condition, $4. “G. U.,” THs AMERI- 
CAN RIFLEMAN. 141 
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FOR SALE—.44.S. & Special 6%-inch 
barrel, blued triple cylinder FF Good as new, 
$25. Lot of shells. Loading tool 150. Factory 
loads $5. anny aranteed. .38 Match rifle 
30-inch No. 5 round el by Schoyen on ham- 

Le SS sharps action pistol grip stock. 
Molds Ba Seater. Barrel same as new. Ex- 
tremely accurate. $35. Single trigger Ballard 
action needs new liner otherwise A-1 $10. 
WANT—Remington pistols and two double set 
trigger Ballard actions. Heavy Match rifles 
automatic .45 Colts three clips good $20. Al 
Hinton, Hillyard, Washington. 95 


FOR SALE—Pre-war Springfield, 30 caliber 
06, perfect in every way, soli brass cleaning 
rod, sling strap, $30. I eal reloading tool No. 
10 for above, $4. 225, .30-'06 ball cartrid 
$3. WANTED—O. M. Colt, .22 caliber S ng- 
field, shoulder x0 Rag for .38 caliber S. & ; 
special, good binoculars, such as Zeiss, Hen- 
soldt, —— All the above must be perfect. 
Joseph F. Galloway, 102 S. 6th St., Duquesne, 
Penna. 100 


FOR SALE—Bond No. 80 powder scale new 
12 es. Lubaloy bullets 430 in 25 caliber 
90 ing 87- and 240 in 100-grain, all new $8 

repaid. No. 16 du Pont three pounds and 500 
tr. S. primers No. 8, $3. Springfield bolt, ex- 
tractor and striker 31. 75 prepaid. Springfield 
bolt co a $3 prepaid. Springfiel eo! 
head and Lyman peep fitted wy Lyman $3.7 
prepaid. Po. O. order only. -__ ens 
Orlando, Idaho. 


FOR SALE—New Colt Doubling action new 
service 38-40 7%-inch barrel A-1 condition $24. 
One Colt 45 revolver Birley Model 7% _ barrel 
single action fine condition with belt and scab- 
bard $20. One Winchester rifle 32 special good 
condition $20. One German Army Officer field 

lass 8-power made by E. P. Goeiz new $20. 

. N. Ryder, Raymond, Washington. 98 


FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE—Carl Zeiss 
8x 40 “Delactis” model wide angle prism bino- 
cular complete with case, straps and certificate 
of guarantee. Absolutely perfect. Cost $96. 
Will trade for Carl Zeiss 6x30 “Silvamar” 
model in like condition or sell for $55. F. E. 
Dilley, 213 West 6th Street, Chattanooga, =. 

o 


FOR SALE—.44 8S. & W. Special target, three 
way lock, protected rod, 7%-inch barrel, fine 
action, perfect pull, very accurate, $45. Colt 
.45 new service, very good shape, $20. So 
.44-40 Frontiers Sin e Ton very good —_ 
fine holster, $25. L. Oxley, 101 Third 
Portland, Oregon. 


FOR SALE OR TRADE—One Winchester 
S. S. .45-70. With single set trigger, Lyman 
ivory front sight, Rocky Mt. back sight. This 
is an honest to goodness deer of bear gun. Very 
accurate. J. E. Robinson, 1906 South 11 St., 
Waco, Texas. 102 


FOR SALE—One Savage rifle, Model 1920 
bolt action, 300 caliber. New gun never used, 
$45. One Luger pistol, 30-caliber, two maga- 
zines, new, never used, $15. J. Sheerer, 
Mattawana, Penna. 107 


WANTED—Stevens Diamond Model .22 long 
rifle pistol, six-, eight-, or ten-inch barrel. Am 
willing to pay fair price for a pistol in good 
condition. B. H. Clark, Canton, Penna. 82 


FOR SALE—Parker Trojan grade 16-gauge 
double shot gun, or will trade for 30-06 Spring- 
field or other good high power rifle. Scott Per- 
dew, 1616 N. Jefferson Ave., Peoria, Ill. 80 


FOR TRADE—A-1 Krag rifle .30 caliber 1000 
rounds ammunition; want Colts Frontier .38-40 
7%-inch barrel must be A-1. Herman P. Hall, 
Box 787, Thermopolis, Wyo. 91 


WANTED—Rifle trunk. Must be in good 
condition. Describe, give capacity and state 
price. R. D. L. Care AMERICAN RIFLEMAN. 99 


FOR SALE—Savage N. e. 
times TF nono $15 —.< 
348, Mason City, Iowa. 


4» shot about 200 
R. Anderson, = 


FOR SALE—wWinchester 1892, .25-20, solid 
frame, Loman sights, in first class condition, 
$20.. Dr. H. D. Cole, Postville, Ia. 117 
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Allen & Wheelock cartridge pocket revolver 
No. 48 cal. .32. Rim fire, oct. bbl. 6 shots out- 
side hammer straight butt wood grip, $3.50. 
Bacon Mfg. Co., Norwich, Ct. Pere. Pocket Re- 
volver No. 532 4-inch oct. bbl. 5 shots .31 cal., 
round engraved cylinder, $3. John Wilson 
Browne Perc. Rev. 4%-inch barrel. Five shots 
Shier-hammerless, double action, checkered 
wood stocks, Silvered (worn) and shows pit- 
tings, $3. Same as foregoing, fine cond. blued 
frame, $3.50. Beal’s”Patent Perc. Pocket Re- 
volver, made by Remington. 3-inch barrel 5- 
shot. .31 cal. outside mechanism to. revolve 
cylinder, $4.50. E. Lefancheus Pin Free re- 
volver 6% rd. bbl. 12 mm. double action, fold- 
ing trigger, saw handle engraved cylinder, 
nearly new. 16 cartridges, $3.75. Belgian Perc 

ket pistol 5-inch round bbi., center hammer, 

ag handle, 34-caliber fine cond., $1.50 Perc. 
probably wo No. 273 center hammer 4-inch 
.32 cal. rd good condition. $1.75. Same 
No. 535 3- ince oe good cond., $1.75. Marston 
& Knox pocket pistol 4-inch haif oct. bbl., 35 cal. 
bag handle fine cndition, $3.50. ‘Albertson of 
Lewes, Delaware. 122 


WANTED FOR CASH—High grade 12-gauge 
American double with auto, ejector and two sets 
of barrels. Describe fully. For Sale or Trade— 
Parker DHE 12-gauge double ejector 30-inch 
barrels right improved cylinder and left full, 
stock 15% x 2% x 13%, weight seven pounds one 
ounce, in new condition and with fine case, $100 
cost with case $175. or will trade for high 
grade double with 30-inch full choke barrels in 
om condition. Dunnlap Roddey, Rock eT 


FOR SALE—.256 Newton rifle. fitted with 
10-power Malcolm Scope and Mann-Niedner 
taper lugs—also Newton factory sights and 
Lyman Firing pin nut sight—Newton reloading 
tools two swages for buffets and shell—350, 129- 
grain and 200 117-grain bullets. All this for 
$40. B. W. Swan, 1012 Chestnut St., Erie, ap 


“~*~ 


FOR SALE—Model 12 Winchester 12-gauge 
shotgun 30-inch full choke barrel. Extra model 
choke barrel and magazine. Interchangeable. 
Fine condition $55. odel 1895 solid frame 
Winchester rifle. Caliber .30-06 Lyman No. 41 
rear. Leather case, $40. D. G. Durkee, 9419 
Edmunds Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 89 


TRADE—.45 Colt’s Auto., commercial model 
with the new improved features, shot only ten 
times and is New. Trade for .30-06 Springfield 
in like condition, 93 model preferred, or trade 
for Remington or Winchester 20-gauge pump 
shot gun. H. M. Briggs, Baraboo, Wisc. 81 


FOR SALE—Pope-Ballard .22 nickel steel 
barrel, single trigger, fitted with Stevens 6X 
scope and mounts, also Lyman No. 47 rear and 
Winchester disc front sights. Extremely ac- 
curate, condition perfect. Price complete $85. 
Money order only. C. Hankin, 22 Pine St.. 
Arlington, N 87 


FOR SALE—Shop worn L. C. Smith Field 
Grade, 20-gauge, 26-inch full and improved cvl- 
inder. For Springfield Sporter, light weight 
preferred. Give full detail and description in 
answer. H. F. Crofut, Old Forge, N. Y 88 


TRADE—Bond reloading tools for .45 caliber 
automatic A-1 conditin. WANT—Bond lubri- 
cator and sizer for .30-06 or .45 Colt, in same 
condition. H. L. Gau, Hamilton P. O., Balti- 
more, Maryland. 115 


FOR SALE—One case 1200 rounds .30 caliber 
Winchester 1918 ammunition, 15. L Nuesslein, 
1117 14th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 13 


FOR TRADE—'’06 Mauser fr .44 S. & W. 
—— Colts new service with target sights. 
st be in good condition. J. W. Beeler, 320 
No. 12th, St. Louis, Mo. 120 


WANTED—Ideal armory loading press, F. A. 
sizing and recapping presses for the .30 ’06 
cartridges. Geo. Gieve, Wildwood, Pa. 121 


FOR SALE OR TRADE—Springfield 1903 in 
new condition and accurate, price $35. Prefer 
Savage 300 and kit. C. A. Miller, Olin, Iowa. 123 


FOR SALE—One B-3 Winchester scope, with 
mounts, in non Sion $20. L. 
1117 14th St., Washington, D. C. 


224 


Nuesslein, 
124- 
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FOR SALE—Resizing dies, .45-70, 
.45 S. & W., each $1.10. 
ing dies, each 85 cents. 
ing reamers, each $1.10. 
308333 check, $3; No. 308274, 195-grai 
$4.50. deal loading press, with tools, for .3 
Krag, $1 Army cartri belt, .30-06, $1. 
empty cases .38 special, $1. 


-30 cal. shell chamfer- 


Berdan No. 1 black powder Pa mers for military a 
e 


sized cartri mington cap and 
ball 7%-inch a aS fine, each $1.10. 36 
Colt cylinder, new, $1.25. Two dozen revolver 
nipples, $1. 
iceable order, with 100 cartridges and 100 
empties,$8. 
No. 60, 61, each $3. 
$3.50. 57 Snider British Army 
cartridges, $10. 50 Remington Navy 
in cartridges $14. B. K. Wingate, R- 
enna. 


FOR SALE—.425 Ross copper we -280 cal. 
bullets $8.50. 100 .30 cal. bullets S. P. 117- Ss 
$1. fifty .30 cal. 100-gr. M. C. bullets, fifty 
cents. 800 Winchester No. 3 smokeless primers 
$2. 800 Winchester No. 1% smokeless prim- 
ers $2. Ideal bullet molds 308334, 308244 and 
308241 $2 each. Ideal N. 
308244 D. A. chamber $4.50. Ideal Lubricator 
and sizer 308311 $7.50. Extra die .310 $1. Two 
top punches 329 and 244 fifty cents each. About 
2000 gas checks $4.25. .30 cal. One spottin 
— with pecratic eyepiece 25, 30 and 35 
$22.50. Ica reflex camera 9x9 cm. Zeiss F. 4.5 
lens, 5%4-inch focus $60. .30-06 Springfield star 
nee oy as issued, with sling $25. Set of pre- 
cission scales suitable for experimental loading. 
Made by Becker’s Sons Rotterdam. Set of grain 
weights with scale $50. 7 mm. aposting. 5 rifle, 
stock 13%x2x3. ade to order by orge 
Knacker, Berlin. Weight 12 pounds, $55. ° 
trades considered. . W. Kent, Box 393, Ala- 
meda, Calif. 116 


TRADE—7¥-inch blued S. A. Colt .45, fine 
condition, both ivory and rubber grips com- 
plete, reloading tools, fine hand made holster, 
very accurate for Colt’s .22 automatic, in per- 
fect condition. One Remington Model 14-A, cal. 
.25, rimless, in good condition, gold bead front, 
for Krag Sporter or carbine, in like condition. 
George Lamb, Winston, Montana. 127 


FOR SALE—International Match rifle. New 
condition. Winchester barrel, Lyman 48 rear 
and aperture front sights. "Telescope blocks, 
og grip stock, weight 14 pounds. Price $50. 

ill consider trade with Springfield service rifle. 
Must be strictly as issued and in_ good condition. 
Porter C. Roberts, 39 Magnolia St., Santa Cruz, 
California. 125 


FOR SALE—New .22 Colt automatic fitted 
with checked back and front straps, cheeked 
trigger, light pull, Patridge sights, new type 
heavy barrel and the new pattern magazine. 
Cost $42, take $34. Never fired except testing 
at factory. T. C. Barrier, Box 52, Statesville, 
North Carolina. 134 


WANTED—Springfield National Match rifle. 
Must be absolutely perfect inside; outside fair 
or good. Either sporter or service stock con- 
sidered. Describe fully and state lowest price. 
Price must be attractive. S. P. Wright, 929 
N. 8th St., Springfield, Ill. 128 


FOR SALE—A-5 Winchester telescope on 
Belding & Mull sight, blocks for new Springfield. 
Sight new, never used, $30 complete. Geo. C. 
Shumaker, 202 San Juan Ave., Alamosa, Be 


WANTED—Complete 1923 issue of Arms 
and the Man. Will pay regular et ale 
rice. Would buy “The American Rifle, 

helen, if price is reasonable. Frank A. Clem. 
entz, 302 E. Herman Ave., Dayton, Ohio. 132 


WANTED—.38-40 S. A. 4-5-inch bbl. Have 
two .38 D. A.’s. Might trade. Will sell either 
or both. F. W. Egelston, 117 Marsh Ave., Reno, 
Nevada. 129 


FOR SALE—Winchester Musket, 22 L. R. 
cal., sling, cheek == 4B Winchester scope, 
practically new, a bargain at $35. Chas. Rich- 
mond, Jr., 10 Williams St., Bradford, Penna. 118 


FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE—12-gau & A. jh 
Fox double ejector, both full. Ithaca 
trap gun. Full description on reuest. “n° i 
Ellis, Hazlehurst, Mississippi. 131 
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Getting Ready for Camp Perry 


What ammunition shall I use at Camp Perry this year?—is usually the 
question every rifleman asks himself when he gets his equipment together. 


In order to help those small-bore men who are undecided about the ammunition question, 
we are pleased to show a reproduction of an actual target made under the stress of competiton. 
For the first time in the history of small-bore rifle shooting two men shooting as a team at 
200 yards achieved the maximum score at the distance. Lieut. G. L. Wotkyns, U. S. A., 
Springfield, Mass., and Mr. R. H. McGarity, of Washington, D. C., riflemen of broad 
experience, formed the two man team which won the Eastern Two Man Team Match at Sea 
Girt, New Jersey, July 6th, and thereby established a new record of 592x600 for the course of 
twenty shots each at 100 and 200 yards. 


THE 200 YARD SMALL BORE RECORD FOR TWO MAN TEAM. 

Now, what are the conclusions to be drawn from this performance? Is it not obvious 
that the man and the equipment must be well nigh perfect to do such great shooting? 
Furthermore, each man shot his own rifle and alternated shots with his shooting partner, but 
both shot on the same target, as is customary. One shot the Model 52 Bolt Action; the other, 
the new improved Springfield Bolt Action Rifle. The conclusions to be drawn from this are, 
therefore, that the Remington Palma .22 Long Rifle Cartridge is capable of excellent and 
uniform accuracy at the longest small-bore range and in any type of rifle. 


The most careful consideration of these facts ought to help any small-bore man to decide 
what kind of ammunition to use at Camp Perry this year. 


REMINGTON PALM 





THE ACCURACY CARTRIDGE 





A Record-Smasher 
at 17 


MARCUS W. DINWIDDIE 


A seventeen-year-old American boy — none other than Private Marcus W. 
Dinwiddie of the District of Columbia National Guard —was one of the 
outstanding stars of the 1924 Olympic and International Matches. 

Private Dinwiddie not only won the “Series Illimites’’ (unlimited re-entry) 
but finished second in the Olympic Small-Bore Championship. 

In the “Series Illimites,” young Dinwiddie scored 619 10's, 147 9's, five 8's 
and one 7. He fired 772 shots (193 4-shot strings) making 87 possibles. 

Such a performance is nothing short of phenomenal when it is considered 
that the match was at 50 meters and on the international target with a two-inch 
10-ring and with 7, 8, 9 and 10 in the black. 

In the Olympic Small-Bore Championship, Private Dinwiddie shattered the 
world’s record by scoring 396x400 only to lose at the last moment to M. Pierre 
Coquellin de Lisle of France, who scored 398x400. 


Like M. de Lisle and all other Olympic winners, Private Dinwiddie 
used the US .22 N. R.A. 


UNITED STATES CARTRIDGE CO. 
111 Broadway New York, N. Y. 


22 NRA. 
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Enright, 
Gresham and Hay! 


Every soldier, from buck to “wax works,” clenched 
his fist more determinedly as he thrilled at the news 
of the glorious death of these men—the first of the 
American Army to be casualties in the World War. 


On the night of November 3rd, at 10 P. M., at 
Bathlemont, in ’17, the 2nd Battalion of the 16th 
Infantry relieved the French on a hill jutting out 
from the Rhine-Marne Canal. At about 3 A. M., the 
Boche opened up with their artillery and machine 
guns, the official German welcome to the American 
soldiers. While the box barrage isolated one platoon 
in a bit of trench, the Germans leaped over the 
parapet anc came to grips with the defenders. The 
Americans were inexperienced in the tactics of trench 
raids, but they fought like demons with fists and 
rifle butts in this mélée of death. 


The trench was held and the Germans driven off, 
but in its muddy bottom lay three men, America’s 
first dead in the cause of human freedom. These 
men were Corporal James B. Gresham, Private 
Thomas F. Enright, and Private Merle D. Hay, all 
of Company F, 16th Infantry. 


E.I.DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO,, Inc. 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


Du Pont Powder has 
been inseparably 
connected with the 
combat history of 
every organization 
in the Service. In 
1802, practically all 
du Pont Powder was 
made for military 
purposes. Today, 
98% is produced for 
industrial uses. 





The Rifle You Have Been Waiting For 


In the International Matches at Caldwell in 1919, Winchester introduced a 
new target rifle, the Model 52, which proved the sensation of the matches. 


This month at Camp Perry Winchester pre- 
sents an improved Model 52, which retains all 
of the mechanical refinements of the original 
model. Winchester could not improve on the 
action or barrel — they are perfection — but 
they could improve on the stock, and have. 


The stock of the original Model 52, which 
has been regarded as the standard .22 calibre 
taapet rifle of the world ever since it was intro- 
djiced, was made primarily for military training. 
Fe rifle is now used almost exclusively as an 
all-round target gun, which requires a slightly 
longer stock, so Winchester has improved the 
rifle by equipping it with a stock embodying 
dimensions determined as the best to meet 


You will like the improved 52. No finer target rifle has ever been made. 
enal achievements of the original model will be surpassed by the improved arm. 


Supreme Target Rifle of the world. 


the requirements of the majority of shooters. 


Here are the stock measurements: 
Stock Length Drop at Heel 


New 52 13% inches 2% inches 
Original 562 12% inches 3% inches 


Drop at Comb 


1% inches 
2% inches 


The new stock will prove a better fit for 
the majority of shooters and naturally should 
increase respect for America, and American 
arms, on the rifle range. 


The comb is thick, and fluted, which, with 
the new shape pistol grip, allows a perfect fit 
for the hand. The point of the grip is 3% 
inches from the trigger, which is ideal. 
A checkered butt plate, which will prevent the 
rifle slipping from the shoulder, is another 
improvement. 


The phenom- 
It is the 


More Reasons Why 


The Quinnipiac Club in winning the N.R.A. 1924 Inter-Club Championship used the 52 
and Precision. Thirteen of the first fifteen teams used the Model 52. Four of the first five 
used Precision. The 50 and 100 yards and N. R. A. smallbore championship and the Grand 
Aggregate Match were also won with the 52. It is the reliance of all good shooters. 


Winchester Repeating Arms Co. 


New Haven, Conn. 
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